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MILTON:  (1)  F.  T.  Prince,  THE  ITALIAN  ELEMENT  IN  MIL¬ 
TON’S  VERSE  (N.Y.:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964,  200p, 
$2.20) : — Why  was  a  book  on  this  obviously  important  and  ob¬ 
viously  neglected  subject  not  written  long  before  1954?  The  basic 
materials  for  it  were  not  far  to  seek;  Milton  himself  clearly  ack¬ 
nowledged  the  influence  of  Italian  poetic  example  upon  his  work; 
and  decades  ago  J.  S.  Smart  made  evident  the  potent  effect  of 
Giovanni  Della  Casa’s  sonnets  upon  those  of  Milton.  The  subject 
was  waiting  and  clearly  deserved  fuller  treatment.  (Part  of  the 
reason  for  its  neglect  is,  of  course,  America’s  addiction  to  the 
standardized  Ph.D.  Would-be  Miltonists  ought  to  study  Italian 
and  Latin,  the  lan^ages  whose  literatures  most  affected  Milton: 
instead,  they  “qualify”  in  German,  which  he  scarcely  knew.) 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Prince  has  written  an  excellent  book  does 
not  mean  that  graduate  deans  may  console  themselves  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  “the  Italian  end  of  Milton  has  been  done,”  for  one  merit 
of  this  work  is  that  it  will  inspire  further  investigations;  e.g.,  a 
full,  up-to-date  treatise  comparing  the  epics  of  Tasso  and  Milton 
would  be  welcome. 

Prince  studies  the  Italian  background,  Della  Casa  and  the  heroic 
sonnet,  Tasso  and  the  epic,  and  then  devotes  chapters  to  Lyeidaa, 
the  sonnets,  the  choruses  of  Samson  Agonistea,  the  remaining 
minor  poems,  and  Miltonic  blank  verse  (diction  and  prosody).  All 
this  is  part  of  a  healthy  trend  in  contemporary  scholarship — the 
increasing  attention  paid  to  conceptions  of  the  literary  arts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  art  of  poetry,  which  were  taught  by  theorists  of  a 
period  and  accepted  and  practiced  by  its  authors.  Madeleine  Doran 
developed  this  artistic  frame  of  reference  for  Elizabethan  drama 
in  Endeavors  of  Art  (U.  of  Wisconsin  P.,  1964;  reviewed  in  our 
last  issue,  p.  17).  In  George  Herbert  (reviewed  below),  Joseph  H. 
Summers  admirably  explores  the  writings  of  Herbert  in  terms  of 
that  poet’s  endeavor  of  art,  which  was  to  express  religious  ex¬ 
perience  in  forms  worthy  of  God  and  comprehensible  to  men. 
Dr.  Doran  treats  Renaissance  tradition,  theory,  and  practice  in 
drama;  Summers  is  primarily  concerned  with  what  might  be 
called  the  “Anglican”  poetic  tradition  in  the  17C — a  tradition 
better  represented  by  Herbert  than  Donne — and  centers  on 
analysis  of  poems  in  the  context  of  their  age.  But  in  The  Italian 
Element,  Mr.  Prince  uses  a  genetic  approach,  seeking  the  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  provenience  of  Milton’s  poetic  style.  Prince 
deals  with  yet  another  “endeavor  toward  art”  as  well — the  search 
by  Italian  poets  and  critics  of  the  16C  for  a  style  in  vernacular 
poetry  which  would  have  the  magnificence,  gravity,  and  intricacy 
of  classical  Latin.  The  attempt  to  duplicate  classical  meters  in 
modern  tougues  having  failed,  these  Italians  sought  for  other 
means  which  would,  without  crippling  the  vernacular,  achieve  ef¬ 
fects  like  those  which  they  found  and  prized  in  ancient  poetry. 
Such  a  style,  formulated  by  Bembo  in  1525,  was  attained  in  con¬ 
siderable  degree  by  Giovanni  Della  Casa  and  emulated  by  Tasso. 
But  Tasso  lacked  the  power  to  wield  the  style  he  had  evolved. 
“The  grandeur  of  manner  and  language  is  not  matched  by  a  true 
greatness  of  mind”  in  him.  As  a  result,  his  Sette  Giornate  del 
Mondo  Create,  8000  lines  of  blank  verse  on  the  Creation,  has 
been  deservedly  neglected  by  all  but  specialists.  Nevertheless,  the 
technical  aspects  of  his  style  constituted  “the  unmistakable  model 
of  Milton’s  blank  verse.”  The  literary  heritage  was  Italian,  but 
Milton  brought  to  it  “the  full  heroic  temper  it  required”  and  thus 
realized  the  kind  of  European  epic  to  which  Tasso  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  aspired. 

In  demonstrating  all  this,  Mr.  Prince  analyzes  this  style  both  as 
the  Italians  practiced  it  and  as  Milton  naturalized  it,  and  brings 
out  its  characteristic  features  such  as  distortion  of  natural  word 
order  as  a  means  to  magnificence,  avoidance  of  trite  formulas  of 
speech  and  writing,  use  of  enjambment,  the  achievement  of  aaprez- 
za — which  we  might  define  as  sobering  roughness  in  contrast  to 
Donne’s  witty  asperity — ,  the  use  of  open  vowels,  etc.  Thus  the 
reader  learns  not  only  the  provenience  of  Milton’s  style  but  gains 
insight  into  its  nature  and  effectiveness. 

Inevitably  as  a  result  of  concentrating  on  Italian  influences, 
Mr.  Prince  understates  or  neglects  those  from  the  classics  and  the 
Bible,  particularly  in  contending  that  the  rhythmical  liberty  of 
the  choruses  in  Samson  Agonistea  is  strongly  influenced  by  monos- 
trophic  free  rhythms  in  Aminta,  II  Pastor  Fido,  and  other  Italian 
plays.  His  demonstration  of  structural  affinities  between  Lycidas 
and  the  Italian  canzone  is  more  convincing. 

Why  Milton,  Tasso,  et  al  wanted  to  achieve  magrnificence, 
gravity,  and  intricacy  remains  a  problem  which  is  part  of  the 


problem.  Why  did  the  Age  of  the  Baroque  aspire  to  be  Baroroe? 
This  deserves  investigation.  So  does  the  relevance  of  16C  Italian 
poetic  aspirations  to  the  poetry  of  Donne.  As  we  hinted  above, 
there  may  be  some  connection  between  dislocation,  enjambment,  & 
free  rhythm  as  practiced  by  Della  Casa,  Tasso,  &  Milton  &  the 
same  features  as  used  with  a  difference — a  great  difference — by 
Donne  and  his  followers. 

[According  to  the  review  of  Prince’s  book  in  TLS  2718  (5  Mar. 
54)  152,  its  importance  is  that  it  shows  how  Milton  brought  to 
fulfillment  in  English  verse  an  essentially  exotic  ideal.  Prince 
reveals  that  ideal  more  clearly  than  ever  before. — JAB] 

(2)  “Milton’s  Testament’’  by  David  Spitz,  a  political  scientist  at 
Ohio  State  (Antioch  Review  13  [1953]  290-302)  is  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  of  AREOPAGITICA,  “to  release  it  from 
Milton’s  stiff  and  involved  style  .  .  .  and  infrequent  errors,  and  to 
commend  it  anew  to  a  nation  so  overcome  by  hysteria  that  while 
it  continues  to  praise  Milton  it  ignores  the  meaning  of  his  con¬ 
tribution.”  The  article  may  be  recommended  to  students  who  are 
too  lazy  to  read  and  appreciate  Milton  in  the  original. 

(3)  ABSTRACTS  OF  ARTICLES  ON  MILTON  BY  J.  MIL- 
TON  FRENCH  written  before  1960  sometimes  failed  to  appear 
in  the  NEWS  under  earlier  editors.  Four  of  them  are  as  follows: 
(1)  “That  Late  Villain  Milton,”  PMLA  66(Mar.l940)  102-16:— 
Summary  of  information  bearing  on  the  publication  of  Milton’s 
State  Letters  in  1676.  (2)  “Milton’s  Supplicats,”  HLQ  6(Ap.l942 
349-69: — Transcript  &  account  of  Milton’s  formal  petitions  to 
“answer  the  question”  in  oral  &  ceremonial  fulfillment  of  require¬ 
ments  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  (3)  “Milton’s  Homes  and 
Investments,”  PQ  28(Jan.l949)  77-97: — Known  facts  about  Mil¬ 
ton’s  20  successive  homes  and  some  30  properties.  (4)  “Milton, 
Ramus,  &  Edward  Phillips,  MP  47(Nov.l949)  82-87: — How  ex¬ 
plain  the  startling  similarity  between  Milton’s  Art  of  Logie  1672 
and  the  section  on  logric  in  E.  Phillips’  Mysteries  of  Love  1658? 
Phillips  took  his  material  almost  verbatim  from  R[obert]  F[age]’8 
translation  of  Ramus,  1632.  [Rutgers  University  Press  will  shortly 
publish  vol.  Ill  of  Dr.  French’s  Life  Records  of  John  Milton.] 

(4)  GOOD  NEWS!  Merritt  Y.  Hughes  reports  that  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  officially  undertaken  to  sub¬ 
sidize  plana  for  a  Variorum  Commentary  on  the  Poems  of  John 
Milton  by  a  grant  of  $9,000.  to  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

(5)  John  Milton,  The  Reason  of  Church-Government^  Urged 
against  Prelaty,  ed.  RALPH  A.  HAUG,  Michigan  State,  in  Com¬ 
plete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton  (Yale  Press,  1963),  6,  736-861. 
Reviewed  by  GEORGE  W.  WHITING,  Rice  Institute:— This 
pamphlet,  which  Professor  Hughes  wisely  regards  as  “intrinsically 
the  most  interesting  and  representative”  of  Milton's  five  anti- 
episcopal  tracts  and  which  is  dated  January  or  February,  1642, 
Mr.  Haug  declares  is  important  for  three  reasons:  here  for  the 
first  time  Milton  presents  a  number  of  interesting  facts  a^ut 
himself;  he  outlines  his  poetic  theory  and  suggests  his  ambitious 
poetic  plan ;  and  he  gives  “a  picture  of  his  mind  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,”  when  he  was  an  idealist,  “a  liberal  unsoured  by  ex¬ 
perience.”  The  question  debated  so  vigorously  in  this  pamphlet  is, 
the  editor  thinks,  no  longer  of  interest;  but  the  reader  should  be 
interested  in  Milton’s  “honest  mind.”  It  is  also  said  that  the 
pamphlet  contains  some  of  Milton’s  best  prose  and  that  it  reveals 
his  love  of  true  learning  and  his  hatred  of  pedantry  as  well  u  his 
rapidly  maturing  command  of  the  “trick  of  controversy,”  which  he 
later  used  very  effectively.  Mr.  Haug  also  presents  a  list  of 
critical  principles  which  Milton  enunciated  in  this  pamphlet,  at 
the  time  when  his  apprenticeship  was  nearly  finished  and  his  great 
work  was,  as  he  thought,  just  at  hand. 

Mr.  Haug  declares  that  in  this  pamphlet  Milton  answers  Certain 
Briefe  Tracts,  Written  by  Diverse  Learned  Men,  Concerning  the 
Ancient  and  Modeme  Government  of  the  Church  (1641),  a  com¬ 
pilation,  perhaps  made  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  of  tracts  by  Hooker, 
Andrewes,  Ussher,  Bucer,  Brerewood,  Rainolds,  Mason,  and  Drury. 
Milton’s  attack,  it  is  said,  is  center^  on  the  essays  of  Andrewes 
and  Ussher.  Later,  somewhat  inconsistently,  Mr.  Haug  aserts  that 
Milton  made  only  “slight  use”  of  the  bishops’  book. 

The  text  is  based  on  a  copy  of  the  tract  in  the  Newberry  Li¬ 
brary,  collated  with  microfilms,  photostats,  or  originals  of  other 
copies  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  McAlpin  collection,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Harvard,  Yale,  the  Morgan  Library,  Mc¬ 
Gill,  and  Columbia.  It  is  apparently  accurate. 

In  The  Reason  of  Church-Government  Milton,  the  editor  de¬ 
clares,  makes  no  extended  use  of  learning  or  authorities,  referring 
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only  to  well  known  writers,  Plato,  Anselm,  Hooker,  Jerome,  Jose¬ 
phus,  and  so  on.  Milton  appeals  to  reason  and  especially  to  the 
Bible.  Nearly  two  hundred  references  to  Scripture  have  been 
traced;  and  there  are  probably  others,  not  detected  or  indicated. 
The  editor  says  that  Milton’s  thought  and  style  were  so  permea^ 
by  the  thought  patterns  and  the  style  of  the  Authorized  Vereion 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  “the  Bible  leaves  off  and  Milton 
begins.”  Deliberately,  with  his  poetry-hating  audience  in  mind, 
Milton,  it  is  declared,  held  the  allusions  to  “pure  literature”  to  a 
bare  minimum. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  statements,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  that  the  pamphlet  is  copiously  annotated.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
as  heavily  annotat(^  as  the  Commonplace  Book,  for  which  the 
annotation  is  more  necessary  and  is,  in  fact,  indispensable.  I  have, 
of  course,  no  wish  to  find  fault  with  many  of  the  notes.  Many  are 
very  useful,  as,  to  cite  a  few,  that  to  Plato  with  an  excerpt  from 
the  Laws  (746),  to  Moses  with  a  quotation  from  Calvin’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Four  Last  Books  of  Moses  (747),  to  Josephus 
with  quotations  from  Jewish  Antiquities  (747),  to  Ussher’s  essay 
A  Geographieall  and  Historicall  Disquisition  (748),  and  so  on. 
These  notes  are  really  enlightening.  In  a  different  category  are 
the  notes  on  words  or  phrases  used  in  special  senses  or  having 
obsolete  meanings.  Examples  are  “scanning”  (750),  “discipline” 
(761),  “eccentrial  equation”  (762),  “card  and  compasse”  (763), 
“consistory”  (789),  and  so  on.  These  also  are  very  useful. 

Some  of  the  other  annotation  and  particularly  some  definitions 
seem  to  me  to  be  superfluous.  Examples  are  “effluences”  (762), 
“the  living  Arke”  (764),  “Prophets”  (767),  “constantly”  (768), 
“carnall”  (766),  and  so  on.  Probably  many  who  will  read  this 
work  will  not  need  such  definitions.  If  at  a  loss,  they  may  consult 
the  N  E  D. 

Some  omissions  are  rather  conspicuous.  It  is  curious  that  in  his 
note  on  “flamens”  (827)  Mr.  Haug  does  not  refer  to  line  194  of 
the  Hymri^  “the  Flamins  at  their  service  quaint.”  He  misses  many 
opportunities  to  refer  to  the  poetry,  as,  for  example,  in  the  note  on 
“Phoenix”  (826),  that  on  “divine  inspiration”  (802),  that  on 
“Mount  Sinai”  (843),  and  so  on  and  on.  References  to  the  poetry 
in  such  cases  would  be  more  interesting  and  helpful  than  such 
obvious  explanations  as  that  censorship  signifies  “official  super¬ 
vision  of  morals”  (831),  that  sutlers  means  “Followers  of  the  army 
who  sell  provisions  to  the  soldiers”  (800),  that  sophisters  means 
“arguers,  interested  in  neither  truth  nor  logic”  (866). 

Lest  these  strictures  may  seem  ungenerous,  I  hasten  to  add  that 
on  the  whole  the  notes  are  excellent.  In  addition  to  the  instructive 
annotation  indicated  previously,  the  frequent  references  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  should  be  mentioned  as  well  as  the  occasional  explanations  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  Examples  of  the  latter  are 
the  notes  numbered  21,  22,  and  23,  p.  829,  explaining  that  the  only 
authorised  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  English  ritual  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  baptismal  ceremony,  that  Canon  30  of  1604  stated  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  used  in  baptism  is  “not  a  sacrament”  but 
rather  a  sign  that  the  infant  “was  dedicated  to  Christ,”  that  the 
water  used  in  baptism  in  Milton’s  time  was  “not  directly  blessed 
by  the  minister.” 

The  student  and  even  the  scholar  who  consults  this  authoritative 
^ition  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  Milton’s  most 
important  ecclesiastical  tract.  He  should  understand  Milton’s  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  his  zeal  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church,  and  his  objections  to  “this  great  Malefactor  Pre- 
laty,”  which  he  hopes  Parliament  will  render  so  impotent  that  it 
will  never  rise  again  “to  afflict  the  holy  reformed  Church,  and  the 
elect  people  of  God.”  He  should  acquire  added  insight  into  Milton’s 
character  and  his  literary  plans,  his  ambition,  as  Don  M.  Wolfe, 
the  general  editor,  phrases  it,  to  soar  “into  the  empyrean  of  choice 
spirits.” 

[Review  of  Don  M.  Wolfe,  ed..  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton,  I  (Yale).  TLS  2739(30  July  64  )  484; — Dismisses  the 
whole  as  “a  massive  sepulchral  slab  which  will  keep  the  poet’s 
minor  prose  works  safely  and  for  ever  dead.”— JAB 

[In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  correcting  errors  which  slipped 
into  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Yale  ed.  of  Milton’s  prose,  Henry  Q.  Smuts 
draws  attention  to  what  he  calls  “a  fivefold  error”  in  footnote  2, 
p.2,  of  Wolfe’s  “Introduction.”  For  “A.S.P.Woodhouse,  Puritanism 
and  Liberty  (Toronto;  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1941,”  read; 
“Puritanism  and  Liberty,  Being  the  ARMY  DEBATES  (1617-9) 
from  the  Clarke  Manuscripts  with  Supplementary  Documents,  ed. 
A.S.P.Woodhouse  (2nd  ed.,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1961).] 

(6)  Review  of  Arnold  Stein,  Answerable  Style  (Minnesota). 
TLS  2727  (7  May  64)  298;— Mild  censure  for  Stein’s  style  &  his 
misrepresentation  of  Leavis’s  strictures  on  Milton.  Praise  for  his 
remarkable  grasp  of  the  matter  of  the  poem  &  his  intelligent 
reading  of  it _ JAB 


(7)  THE  CENTRAL  PROBLEM  OF  PARADISE  LOST:  THE 
FALL  OF  MAN,  by  E.  L.  Marilla  (Essays  &  Studs,  in  Eng.  Lang. 

&  Lit),  Upsalla,  1963,  36p; — Bacon  promised  man  mastery  of 
nature  and  amelioration  of  man’s  brief  life  in  this  world;  so 
Adam  and  Eve  chose  the  way  of  demons  and  sinned  gravely  against 
God’s  law  and  cosmic  plan  whereby  man  was  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  angels  by  a  process  of  spiritual  refinement.  In  other  words, 
Milton  defended  the  old  order  against  the  new  revolutionary  op¬ 
timism;  in  his  view,  any  utopian  plan  for  human  society  was  a 
crime  against  humanity. 

(8)  The  plot  of  William  Godwin’s  early  novel,  IMOGEN;  A 
PASTORAL  ROMANCE  1781,  is  largely  based  on  MILTON’S 
COMUS.  In  it,  Imogen  (the  Virgin)  is  abducted  by  Roderic  (the 
Comus).  So  notes  J.  W.  Marken  in  MLN  69(MarJ954) ;  he  promises 
to  treat  the  matter  elsewhere. 

(9)  In  the  July,  1963,  Quarterly  Review  (no.697),  P.  R.  Butler 
compares  “Rivers  of  Milton  and  Spenser”;  Milton  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign,  Spenser  with  British  rivers.  Milton  seldom 
does  more  than  name  great  streams,  though  he  glories  in  descrip¬ 
tive  epithets  in  relation  to  Biblical  and  classic  rivers.  His  British 
allusions  are  most  frequent  in  A  Vacation  Exercise. 

(10)  “GRACE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  POETRY:  MILTON’S  PAT¬ 
TERN  FOR  SALVATION,”  by  DICK  TAYLOR  Jr.  Tulane  Studies 
in  English  4(1964)  37-90; — A  definite  organizing  principle  com¬ 
prises  a  detailed,  complex  system  of  thought  &  a  basic  structural 
sequence  in  each  of  M’s  major  poems:  the  protagonist  undergoes 
severe  trial  which  is  described  so  that  an  increasing  tension  rises 
toward  the  climactic  point  of  his  spiritual  victory  over  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  after  he  has  made  the  final  necessary  step  along  the 
journey  of  trial,  he  is  extended  grace  by  God  with  a  splendid  & 
triumphant  miracle.  Man’s  salvation  must  be  celebrated  in  glory. 

(11)  “MUSICAL  SETTING  OF  MILTON’S  SHORTER 
POEMS,”  abstract  of  a  paper  by  FLORENCE  BRINKLEY, 
Duke: — The  vogue  of  setting  Milton’s  shorter  poems  to  music 
initiated  by  Handel’s  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  ed  II  Moderate  1740 
has  continued  into  this  century  with  decreasing  popularity  be¬ 
tween  the  mid-19C  and  the  tercentenary.  Handel’s  arrangement 
was  popular  as  a  Sacred  Oratorio  in  Lent;  numbers  from  it  & 
other  poems  recurred  in  concerts  at  the  theaters  &  Vauxhall.  At 
a  Solemn  Music  &  Song  on  May  Morning  have  been  especially 
popular.  The  Nativity  Ode  &  several  sonnets  &  psalms  also  have 
been  arranged,  &  fragments  of  other  poems  incorporated  in  works 
of  others.  Musical  arrangements  bear  close  relation  to  M’s  popu¬ 
larity  &  reflect  changes  in  taste. 

(12)  “MILTON’S  SATAN  &  THE  AUGUSTINIAN  TRADI¬ 
TION,”  abstract  of  a  paper  by  DONALD  R.  HOWARD: — Mil- 
ton’s  Satan  reflects  the  Augustinian  idea  that  eml  (deprivation  of 
a  good  nature)  produces  its  own  punishment  since  it  torments  the 
sinner  by  enslaving  him  to  his  own  will.  Satan’s  evil  causes  an 
inability  in  him  to  cope  with  ever-present  goodness:  his  intellect 
is  baffled  by  the  obvious,  &  his  relentless  desires  torment  him. 
The  concept  gives  the  portrayal  of  Satan  intellectual  stature  & 
tragic  depth  &  emphasizes  the  orthodoxy  of  M’s  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  Satan’s  evil. 

(13)  Robert  M.  Adams,  “Empson  &  Bentley;  Something  about 
MILTON  Too,”  Partisan  Rev.  21(1964)  178-89; — Empson  does 
not  quote,  cite,  generalize,  or  read  accurately  when  he  discusses 
Bentley  on  Milton  (Some  Versions  of  the  Pastoral).  What’s  left 
then?  Not  much  more  than  Empson’s  faculty  for  muddling  about 
in  interesting  places. — CCM 

(14)  L.  D.  Lemer,  “The  MILTONIC  SIMILE,”  Ess.  in  Crit 
1(1951)  297-S08: — M’s  heroic  similes  are  not  merely  “pleasant 
digressions”  but  are  “tightly  integrated  into  the  meaning  of  the 
poem,  each  point  bearing  a  specific  relationship  to  the  thing  com¬ 
pared,  or  to  some  aspect  of  the  whole  poem.”-^CM 

(16)  K.  Fell,  “From  Myth  to  Martyrdom;  Towards  a  View  of 
Milton’s  SAMSON  AGONISTES,”  EngEtuds.  (Groningen)  34 
(1963)  146-66; — The  basic  story  is  of  the  enactment  of  vengeance, 
but  Milton,  while  retaining  the  primitive  conception  of  the  divine 
nature  as  vengeful,  shifts  the  emphasis  so  as  to  concentrate  on 
Samson’s  purgation  &  re-dedication. — ME 

(16)  Roy  Daniells,  “Humour  in  PARADISE  LOST,”  Dalhousie 
Rev.  23  ;3; — Milton’s  humor  is  varied,  not  always  sardonic,  some¬ 
times  gay,  never  artlessly  so.  His  formal  gaiety  operates  in  the 
Baroque  artistic  mode.  “It  involves  a  felt  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  based  on  complete  familiarity  with  accepted  forms  .  .  . 
&  on  superb  technical  competence.  .  .  .  The  convention  provides  a 
firm  frame,  familiar  elements,  known  rules,”  as  in  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  conceit.  Milton  is  metaphysical  on  a  grand  scale  &  his  con¬ 
ceits  are  displayed  on  a  stag;e  of  grand  proportions.  The  bliss  he 
achieves  in  Eden  is,  even  in  its  comedy,  “enormous.” 


HERBERT,  BUCKINGHAM,  ROCHESTER,  FULLER, 
CRASH  AW 


(1)  GEORGE  HERBERT,  HIS  RELIGION  &  ART,  by  Joseph  H. 
Summers,  Connecticut  (Harvard  University  Press,  1964,  248p, 
$4.26) : — Some  scholarship  is  to  be  eschewed  or  lambasted,  some 
to  be  briefly  viewed  or  tasted,  and  some  to  be  wooed  and  embraced 
for  the  felicity  of  appreciation  and  bliss  of  understanding  to  which 
it  conduces.  Dr.  Summers'  study  of  Herbert  is  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  last  type.  Like  the  restorer  of  an  old  maste^iece  of 
painting.  Summers  enables  a  perception  of  Herbert  and  his  poems 
as  they  really  were.  The  book  disentangles  appreciation  of  th(»e 
poems  from  Donne  faddists  and  those  little  Jack  Horner  critics 
who  force  ingenious  thumbs  into  the  rich  17C  pie  only  to  pull 
them  out  colored  by  their  own  preconceptions,  shouting  the  while, 
What  good  critics  we  are!  Herbert  “did  not  pursue  novelty  for  its 
own  sake;  rather  he  sought  to  transform  and  revitalize  the  con¬ 
ventional  so  as  to  make  it  freshly  available  to  serious  poetry." 
His  achievement  can  be  realized  “only  within  the  light  of  the 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  conventions  of  early  17C  England." 

For  example,  to  understand  fully  the  opening  stanzas  of  “Easter" 
a  reader  should  know  that  in  17(3  music  different  keys  had  differ¬ 
ent  affective  associations,  that  religious  music  was  pitched  about 
a  minor  third  higher  than  secular,  that  lutes  are  made  of  wood 
on  which  sinews  of  gut  are  stretched;  that  the  “three  parts”  or 
common  triad  may  symbolize  the  Trinity,  and  that  “twist  a  song" 
is  specially  appropriate  to  polyphonic  music  in  which  each  voice 
“bears"  a  distinct  “part."  All  this  was  common  knowledge  among 
the  educated  men  of  the  17C:  they  had  no  need  for  Summer’s  suc¬ 
cinct  and  graceful  explanations.  The  same  was  true  in  other  fields 
than  music:  “Herbert  intended  .  .  .  that  a  literate  reader  who 
knew  the  Bible  and  the  ordinary  worlds  of  nature  and  business 
and  communication  should  be  able  to  understand  and  respond  to 
his  poems  after  careful  reading  and  meditation."  The  trouble  is 
that  since  his  day  Biblical  references  and  theological  common¬ 
places  which  even  a  Court  wit  would  recognize  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  in  the  modem  literate  mind  by  images  of  etherized  pa¬ 
tients,  Freudianisms,  and  scientific  commonplaces.  Revealed  truths 
from  Einstein  and  Planck  now  constitute  the  mysteries  which  are 
to  be  believed  though  never  understood  by  the  common  man: 
space  is  now  time,  matter  is  energy,  and  the  voice  of  the  Be- 
haviorist  is  heard  in  the  land. 

Dr.  Summers  would  have  us  clear  our  minds  of  the  irrelevancies 
and  distortions  imposed  on  them  and  on  Herbert’s  poetry  by  time 
and  critics  during  the  past  3  centuries.  For  example,  the  figure  of 
the  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  “The  Dawning"  may  ring  trivial 
today,  but  if  Acts  xix.11-12,  Isa.  xxv.8.  Rev.  xii.lO-l'i  &  xxi.4,  and 
John  xx.6.8  are  remembered,  the  conceit  becomes  moving  appro¬ 
priate,  and  significant.  As  Dr.  Summers  points  out,  “it  was  there 
for  the  finding."  Herbert  was  not  trying  to  be  bizarre  or  dazzling: 
he  knew  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him. 
So  the  purpose  of  i^try  was  to  praise  God,  subordinating  every¬ 
thing,  including  individuality,  to  that  purpose. 

Those  who  look  for  explications  or  keys  to  understanding  of 
particular  poems  will  find  an  abundance  of  them  in  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  which  follow  the  accounts  of  Herbert’s  life,  reputation,  and 
religion.  These  two  sections  deal  with  form,  language,  verse  and 
speech,  music,  allegory  and  the  sonnet,  and  the  poem  as  hieroglyph. 
Each  of  these  chapters,  particularly  the  last  mentioned,  shows 
that  the  author  has  assimilated  the  best  of  scholarship  on  these 
subjects  and  has  integrated  this  knowledge  and  his  own  dis¬ 
coveries.  Every  page  is  rich  in  insights  and  means  to  understand¬ 
ing  the  poems.  Those  who  seek  an  understanding  of  17C  poetry, 
particularly  of  Herbert  and,  incidental  to  him,  of  the  Meta¬ 
physicals,  cannot  do  better  than  to  begin — perhaps  even  to  end — 
with  an  appreciative  reading  of  this  able  volume. 

[Review  of  Jos.  H.  Summers,  George  Herbert,  as  above.  TLS 
2731(4  June  64)  368: — Provides  a  brief  account  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  H’s  poetry  &  illuminating  chapters  on  Herbert’s  hiero¬ 
glyphic  poems,  allegorical  poems,  &  metrics. — JAB] 

(2)  John  Harold  Wilson,  A  RAKE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  GEORGE 
VILLI  ERS  SECOND  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  (Farrar, 
Straus  &  Young,  1964,  280p,  $4) : — ^“All  mankind’s  epitome,”  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  born  a  millenium  too  soon  according  to 
Dr.  Wilson — too  soon,  that  is,  for  the  realization  of  the  pertect 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  he  argued.  Somehow  the  aligning 
of  the  Duke  with  Milton  and  Locke  in  the  camp  of  toleration  is 
unconvincing,  probably  because  there  seems  lacking  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  any  strength  of  belief  beyond  convenience,  careerism,  and  a 
certain  indifference:  if  he  urged  tolerance  it  was,  presumably, 
because  certainty  in  any  belief  seemed  impossible.  And  as  for  being 
bom  a  millenium  too  soon — could  it  not  with  greater  force  be 
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argrued  that  the  Duke  was  born  too  late?  that  he  was  a  misplaced 
man  of  the  Renaissance  whose  incessant  vitality  and  Protean  in¬ 
terests  overflowed  from  proper  channels  to  seek  out  “women, 
painting,  rhyming,  drinking,/ Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that 
died  in  thinking”? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Wilson’s  account  of  this  versatile  rake  keeps 
sound  scholarship  unobtrusive  behind  great  readability.  His  sub¬ 
ject  lacks  the  perennial  attraction  of  his  Nell  Gwyn:  Royal  Mis¬ 
tress,  also  published  by  Farrar,  Straus.  Nell’s  career  is  both 
more  fascinating  and  more  forgivable  because  she  was  not  to  the 
grand  manner  born.  Buckingham  could  almost  be  said  to  have  had 
arrogance,  callousness,  and  cyncism  thrust  upon  him:  he  never 
earned  the  “right  to  be  wicked.”  His  profligacy  lacks  the  Byronic 
glow:  the  Buckingham  depicted  by  Dr.  Wilson  was  too  obsessed 
with  little  or  selflsh  goals.  But  the  biography  transcends  its  im¬ 
mediate  subject  and  presents  an  authentic  and  convincing  picture 
of  “England’s  great  age  of  scandal  and  achievement.” 

(3)  RAKE  ROCHESTER  by  Charles  Norman  (N.Y.:  Crown 
Publishers,  1964,  224p,  $3).  Reviewed  by  David  M.  VIETH, 
Yale: — This  account  of  the  life  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  is  another  in  the  growing  list  of  popular  biographies  of  Res¬ 
toration  figures.  One  hopes  that  Mr.  Norman’s  book  will  help  to 
acquaint  the  general  public  with  Rochester  and  thereby  stimulate 
interest  in  more  serious  works  on  the  subject. 

It  is  perhaps  uncharitable  to  criticize  a  book  designed  for  popu¬ 
lar  consumption  because  it  does  not  meet  scholarly  standards; 
Mr.  Norman’s  book  does  not  pretend  to  do  so.  It  contributes  no 
new  information,  and  it  is  characterized  by  hazy  chronology,  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  available  sources,  an  uncritical  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  unreliable  anecdotes,  and  the  inclusion  of  much  ir¬ 
relevant  material,  particularly  from  Pepys’s  Diary. 

Mr.  Norman  employs  the  usual  devices  of  sensationalism:  exag¬ 
geration,  oversimplification,  the  injection  of  fanciful  and  fictional 
matter,  and  an  immoderate  emphasis  upon  sexual  abnormality.  The 
result  is  a  shallow  and  distorted  interpretation  of  Rochester’s  per¬ 
sonality  which  is  considerably  less  interesting  than  Rochester 
actually  was. 

(4)  POEMS  BY  JOHN  WILMOT  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER, 
ed.  Vivian  de  Sola  Pinto.  The  Muses  Library.  Harvard  University 
Press,  1953,  316p,  $3) : — This  edition  of  “the  poems  which  can  be 
attributed  to  Rochester  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty” 
may  safelv  be  given  even  to  squeamish  maiden  aunts.  It  is  based 

;  substantially  on  the  edition  of  1691  which  Tonson  judged  fit  to  be 
“receiv’d  in  a  vertuous  Court.”  In  other  words,  Tonson  probably 
printed  a  bowderlized  text.  Pinto  fails  to  give  reasons  for  his  trust 
of  Tonson  except  to  say  that  James  Thorne  attached  too  little 
importance  to  him.  Otherwise  Pinto  admires  Thorpe’s  edition,  1950, 
but  thinks  poorly  of  those  by  Hayward  and  Quilter  John.  Original 
spellings,  etc.  have  been  for  the  most  part  retained.  A  selection  of 
poems  of  doubtful  authority  is  appended.  Textual  and  explanatory 
notes  are  cogent,  though  reasons  for  departures  from  copy-texte 
are  not  always  clearly  stated.  “The  Imperfect  Enjoyment”  and 
“A  Ramble  in  St.  James’s  Park”  are  omitted  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  fear  of  prosecution  under  American  laws.  Since  the  Princ^ 
ton  Press  published  both  these  poems  only  four  years  ago  there  is 
some  ground  to  wonder  at  Harvard’s  timidity. 

Pinto  not  only  disembarasses  Rochester  of  poems  not  his  but 
also  sets  out  in  the  Introduction  to  rescue  the  Duke  from  the  twin 
legends  of  the  Wicked  Lord  and  the  Noble  Convert  (neither  of 
which  will  survive  critical  examination) ,  in  order  to  reveal  “a 
much  more  credible  and  interesting  figure.”  The  “rescue”  consists 
of  pulling  Rochester  out  of  the  mire  in  order  to  stamp  him  “split 
personality”  before  throwing  him  back.  Interesting  this  figure  cer¬ 
tainly  is — ^but  more  credible???  “In  the  years  that  followed  his 
marriage,”  writes  Professor  Pinto,  “Rochester  seems  to  have  led 
a  curious  double  life,  a  manifestation  of  a  divided  personality.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  a  good  and 
popular  landlord;  on  the  other,  he  was  one  of  the  wildest  de¬ 
bauchees  at  the  court  .  .  .”  Toward  the  end,  as  a  result  of  a  “gen¬ 
uine  and  memorable  religious  experience,”  his  personality  “was 
integrated.”  On  the  day  of  his  illumination  he  recanted  before  his 
whole  household,  including  “the  piggard  boy”  and  took  the  Sacra¬ 
ment. 

The  piggard  boy  no  doubt  marvelled;  so  do  we — even  more  than 
the  boy;  for  he  was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  miracle  of 
Rochester’s  poems.  Though  Pinto  exaggerates  their  importance, 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  his  perceptions.  “Rochester’s 
poetry,”  he  writes,  “expresses  individual  experience  in  a  way  that 
no  other  poetry  does  till  the  timfe  of  Blake.”  The  Duke’s  achieve¬ 
ment  was  to  reject  the  Cartesian-Newtonian  world-picture:  after 
two  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  man’s  position  in  the  new 


mathematical  universe,  he  hit  upon  the  ideal  of  the  religious  hero 
who  rejected  the  “Fools-coat”  of  the  world  and  lived  by  an  abso¬ 
lute  passion  for  reality.  Thus  Rochester  “anticipated  the  Augustan 
Age  and  the  Romantic  Movement  and  passed  beyond  both.”  These 
are  outsize  claims,  but  their  stimulus  is  welcome  in  a  handy,  at¬ 
tractive  edition. 

(6)  J.  L.  Mackie,  “A  New  Song  by  Rochester,”  TLS  2716  (19 
Feb.  1954)  121 : — Vieth’s  “satisfactory  version”  of  R’s  “Against 
Constancy”  (TLS  2701,  p.716)  is  not  necessarily  the  “authentic 
version.”  The  printed  version  of  1676  probably  derives  from  some 
musical  setting./Macdonald  Emslie,  “A  New  Song  by  Rochester,” 
TLS  2717(26Feb.64)  137: — Produces  a  3rd  version  of  “Against 
Constancy.”  In  the  main  it  supports  Mackie’s  view  of  the  printed 
version  of  1676. — JAB 

6)  THOMAS  FULLER,  A  17C  WORTHY,  by  S.  C.  Roberts 
(Manchester  University  Press,  1953,  23p,  3s) : — A  lecture  by  the 
Master  of  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  pleasantly  surveying  F’s  life  & 
works  for  the  layman. 

(7)  Review  of  Margaret  Bottrall,  George  HERBERT  (John 
Murray),  TLS  2724(16  Ap  64)  241-2: — Valuable  study  showing 
how  the  metaphysical  conceit,  which  in  Donne  sprang  from  a 
sceptical  attitude,  in  Herbert  sprang  from  a  sense  of  coherence. — 
JAB 

(8)  John  Peter,  “CRASHAW  &  ‘The  Weeper,’”  Scrutiny  19 
(1953)  258-73: — In  Crashaw’s  imagery  there  is  “deliberate,  pre¬ 
meditated  violence — the  determination  that  it  has  to  be  extrava¬ 
gant.”  “These  exuberant  exclamations  cannot  be  fused  with  each 
other”;  their  coherence  is  one  of  tone.  The  imagery’s  frivolity  or 
whimsicality  shows  that  “it  retains  the  capacity  to  criticize  itself.” 
But  it  has  Shelleyesque  weaknesses,  perhaps  due  to  C's  being  be¬ 
guiled  by  alliteration  &  rhjmie-suggestions.  The  tenor  is  not  “in 
any  sort  of  close  relation”  with  the  vehicle,  revealing  an  interest  in 
imagery  per  se,  distracting  us  from  The  Weeper’s  main  theme. 
There  is  little  to  balance  against  “an  ingenuity  which  is  the  more 
distracting  for  regarding  itself  as  adroit  &  rather  brilliant.” — ME 

PHILOSOPHY  &  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS:  THE  EUROPEAN 
MIND;  CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS;  THE  BAROQUE;  BACON 
&  AMERICAN  LITERATURE;  ANTI-DOGMATISM;  PURI¬ 
TANISM. 

(l)PAUL  HAZARD,  THE  EUROPEAN  MIND:  THE  CRI¬ 
TICAL  YEARS  (1680-1715).  Yale  University  Press,  1953,  474p, 
$5.50: — This  graceful  and  accurate  translation  by  J.  Lewis  May 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  La  Crise  de  la  Conscience  Europeenne, 
1935,  makes  available  in  English  one  of  the  greatest  studies  in 
European  intellectual  history.  The  movement  of  French  thought 
from  17C  classicism  and  absolutism  to  18C  rationalism  and  hetero¬ 
doxy  is  so  treated  as  to  illuminate  not  only  the  climate  of  ideas 
in  France  but  throughout  Europe,  by  no  means  excepting  England. 
The  work  is  divided  into  4  main  sections,  “Changing  Psychologies,” 
“The  War  on  Tradition,”  “The  Task  of  Reconstruction”  and  “The 
Feelings  and  the  Imagination.”  The  chapters  on  Locke’s  empiricism; 
deism  and  natural  religion;  natural  law;  science  and  progress; 
and  on  various  aspects  of  aesthetics  are  outstanding  in  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  No  work  throws  more  light  than  this  on  the  significance 
of  the  seventeenth-century.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  finest 
flowers  of  modern  scholarship.  The  3rd  volume  of  the  original 
French  version,  omitted  here,  contains  what  we  have  found  to  be 
the  most  useful  bibliography  for  the  history  of  ideas  in  the  late 
17C  and  early  18C  in  existence;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Yale 
Press  will  issue  an  English  version  of  it  with  additions  to  bring 
it  up  to  date. 

(2)  Die  Platonische  Renaissance  in  England  und  die  Schule  von 
Cambridge  by  Ernst  Cassirer  (Leipzig  &  Berlin:  Teubner,  1932) 
has  at  last,  and  most  deservedly,  appeared  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion — a  translation,  moreover,  which  not  only  accurately  and 
clearly  conveys  the  meaning-fraught  content  but  also  catches  or 
parallels  the  stylistic  beauty  of  the  original.  Ideally,  of  course, 
one  should  read  the  German  text;  but  only  a  German  specialist  or 
one  to  that  language  born  can  achieve  a  proper  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  this  highly  concentrated  distillation  of  17C 
English  Platonism  in  its  relation  to  the  main  currents  of  western 
thought.  James  P.  Pettegrove’s  translation,  THE  PLATONIC 
RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND  by  Ernst  Cassirer  (Austin:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  Press,  1953,  216p,  $3.60)  was  approved  by 
Cassirer  himself  before  his  death  in  1946;  it  is  therefore  completely 
trustworthy.  In  one  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  original:  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Cambridge  Platonists  appear  in  the  English  in 
which  they  were  written. 

Cassirer’s  contribution  to  the  history  of  modern  idealism  in 
this  volume  is  based  primarily  on  Cudworth  and  Henry  More, 
secondarily  on  Whichcote  and  John  Smith,  tertiarily  on  Culver- 
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well  and  minor  figures.  Despite  the  scholarship  of  Tulloch,  Powicke, 
de  Pauley,  Nicolson,  Muirhead,  Passmore,  et  al.,  these  names  are 
far  too  little  known  to  most  17C  specialists.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  As  Cassirer  explains,  the  philosophy  of  nature  taught  by 
the  Cambridge  School  no  longer  has  any  positive  significance, 
though  it  is  historically  interesting.  An  even  more  serious  barrier 
is  the  fact  that  its  members  used  a  literary  form,  prolix,  repeti¬ 
tive,  diffuse,  digressive,  and  overburdened  with  quotations,  lacking 
in  that  pregnancy  of  thought  and  brevity  and  clarity  of  expres¬ 
sion  achieved  by  those  who  abandoned  the  scholastic  method  of 
argument  and  presentation  in  the  17C:  Bacon  achieved  a  new  mode 
of  thought  and  literary  style  in  Novum  Organum;  Descartes  shaped 
his  momentous  discoveries  in  the  form  of  essays;  and  Hobbes  too 
cultivated  the  extreme  precision  and  trenchancy  of  this  new  art. 

Why,  then,  do  the  Cambridge  Platonists  merit  attention?  Cas¬ 
sirer’s  answer  is  “to  show  how  a  certain  group  of  ideas,  which  had 
taken  root  in  Italy  through  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  acquired  a  stable 
form  at  the  h'lorentine  Academy,  retains  its  force  in  English 
humanism  and  in  English  philosophy  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen¬ 
turies,  in  order  finally  to  undergo  a  rebirth,  a  sort  of  metamor¬ 
phosis  and  metempsychosis  in  tne  history  of  German  thought.” 
The  Cambridge  Platonists  “preserved  a  nucleus  of  genuine  an¬ 
cient  philosopnical  tradition,  and  passed  it  on  uncontaminated  to 
the  centuries  to  come.”  Their  historical  mission  and  achievement 
consisted  in  their  standing  by  the  old  humanistic  ideal  of  religion 
in  all  its  purity  and  power.  They  defended  the  idea  of  moral  and 
religious  freedom  against  any  form  of  fatalism  whatever,  both 
that  of  Calvinist  puritanism  and  that  of  Hobbes.  Calvinist  and 
empiricist  alike  tended  to  subordinate  faith  to  a  blind  submission 
to  an  absolute  will  based  on  power:  “Puritanism  and  empiricism, 
faith  and  knowledge,  reach  the  same  goal  and  conclusion  from 
entirely  different  starting-points.  Both  recognize  an  absolute  Being, 
which,  as  absolute  power,  not  only  limits  the  capacities  of  the 
understanding  and  will,  but  finally  absorbs  them  altogether.”  The 
Cambridge  Platonists  object  to  the  attempt  to  subordinate  ethical 
reason  to  a  merely  external  law,  whether  the  empirical  law  of  the 
state  or  an  alleged  transcendent  law  of  God.  They  come  back  again 
and  again  to  the  inalienable  value  of  reason  as  the  last  criterion 
of  morality,  and  hence  also  as  the  only  sound  norm  of  true  re¬ 
ligion.  What  they  attempt  is  to  rally  the  humanist  spirit  against 
the  spirit  of  puritanism.  “Against  a  crystallised  and  doginatically 
limited  concept  of  grace,  the  Eros  concept  is  once  more  invoked; 
and  the  ethical  principle  of  self-sufficiency  is  invoked  against  the 
concept  of  unlimited  divine  power.”  They  reassert  the  powers  of 
the  human  spirit  and  of  the  human  will  as  part  of  God’s  plan  and 
thus  justify  His  ways  to  men. 

This  inadequate  summary  of  Cassirer’s  main  thesis  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hide  the  wider  importance  of  his  study.  It  contains 
pages  on  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  and,  in 
particular,  Shaftesbury,  which  merit  attention  unavailable  here. 
A  few  sample  extracts  will  serve  to  attract  readers  to  the  text 
itself:  “Bacon’s  induction  is  not  a  scientific,  but  a  juridical  pro¬ 
cess.”  Leibniz  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  fulfilled  “a  common 
mission  in  the  history  of  thought.”  “More  in  his  Utopia  attempts 
to  oppose  to  the  system  of  dogmatic  theology  an  entirely  new 
form  of  religion.”  The  Renaissance  “endowed  the  comic  with  new 
force  and  new  meaning.”  Such  statements  will  not  win  immediate 
or,  in  some  cases,  ultimate  assent.  Certainly  the  work  has  its  flaws, 
particularly  the  distortion  of  that  diversity  known  as  Puritanism 
into  mere  identification  with  Calvinism;  nevertheless  few  modern 
works  of  scholarship  maintain  such  a  high  level  of  all-round  ex¬ 
cellence. 

[Pettegrove’s  translation  of  Cassirer’s  Platonic  Renaissance  is 
reviewed  in  TLS  2721(26  Mar  54)  204: — Especially  valuable  as 
showing  the  influence  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  through  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  on  German  humanism  of  the  18C. — JAB] 

(3)  Man’s  Role  in  GERMAN  BAROQUE  LITERATURE.  The 
Literary  Picture  of  his  Nature  and  Duties,  unpublished  Cambridge 
University  dissertation  by  HANS  H.  WEIL,  1952,  specially  re¬ 
viewed  for  the  NEWS  by  DOROTHEA  BERGER,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  (Unfortunately,  space  limitations  permit  publication  only 
of  the  following  condensation  of  the  review) : — Dr.  Weil’s  aim  is 
to  reconstruct  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  Bar<^ue  period  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  German  literature.  He  excludes  other  literatures.  Baroque 
mysticism,  and  the  characterization  and  evaluation  of  particular 
authors,  devoting  himself  to  the  backdrop  and  props  of  the  Baroque. 
Like  Lunding,  he  is  convinced  that  in  its  period,  traditionalism 
still  triumphed  over  individualism  and  that  problems  of  Baroque 
cannot  be  solved  by  isolating  individualities.  He  contends  that  the 
Weltanschauung  of  17C  Germans  differed  radically  from  ours; 
that  to  comprehend  it  we  must  abstract  as  much  as  possible  from 
our  own  notions  and  reactions;  that  it  has  its  own  logic  and  reac¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  objected  that  other  periods  have  differed  from 


ours  without  preventing  an  understanding  of  individuals  like 
Dante  and  Shakespeare:  we  are  able  to  grasp  their  uniqueness 
despite  remoteness  of  time,  country,  and  Weltanschauung.  Surely 
literary  history  should  aim  to  give  a  true  picture  of  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  Baroque  as  individuals! 

The  chapter  on  religious  attitudes  of  Baroque  authors  stresses 
the  alternation  of  indifferentism  and  radical  Christian  moods  in 
writings  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  Spee,  Angelus  Silesius,  and 
Scultetus;  the  Calvinist,  Leander;  and  the  Lutherans,  Paul  Ger¬ 
hard,  f'leming,  Rist,  and  Schupp;  as  well  as  the  ecstatic  sectarian 
Quirinus  Kufilman  and  others.  Baroque  man  was  striving  for 
secular  aims;  yet  the  religious  crisis  resulted  in  the  emergence 
of  a  vigorous  new  Christianity. 

Other  chapters  analyze  Baroque  conceptions  of  Zeit  and  Eter¬ 
nity,  including  a  detailed  explication  of  Jb'leming’s  Gedanken  iiber 
die  Zeit,  and  treat  the  Baroque  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  stage: 
“For  in  the  Baroque  Christian  view,  each  individual  was  given 
his  own  exit  and  was  responsible  for  his  own  performance  to  the 
Director.  Essentially  eacfi  man  stood  for  himself.”  Nature  was 
meant  to  supply  the  Baroque  Christian  “with  the  physical  means 
to  carry  out  nis  Christian  task.  But  the  Welt  as  a  wnole  was  meant 
to  test  his  Christianity  by  enticement  and  assault.  Ultimately 
therefore  it  was  the  God-Ordained  role  of  this  Welt  to  provide 
the  Christian  with  an  opportunity  to  despise  it  and  thus  earn 
eternal  happiness.” 

While  not  ignoring  the  expressions  of  German  patriotism  in 
Baroque  literature.  Dr.  Weil  calls  attention  to  a  broader  attitude: 
“Bari^ue  German  Nationalgeiiihl,  even  when  it  resisted  foreign 
invasion  .  .  .  did  not  conceive  of  an  eternal  Deutsches  Wesen  irre¬ 
mediably  different  from  foreig.i  mentalities.  All  men  had  the  same 
spiritual  potentialities.”  Ihus  it  was  reasonable  to  imitate  apt 
foreign  philosophies  or  literature,  to  preach  virtue  with  the  help 
of  foreign  heroes,  and  to  refuse  to  condone  impious  conduct  by  a 
German. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  writers’  vision  of  the  social  order,  Weil 
discovers  tnat  descriptions  of  the  different  social  classes  generally 
do  not  give  a  very  detailed  picture  of  actual  society;  however,  he 
analyzes  Baroque  descriptions  of  aristocracy,  peasants,  Burgertum, 
and  beggars,  and  discusses  the  concept  of  adventurer  as  applied 
to  prince,  Ficaro,  and  mercenary.  In  an  analysis  of  Baroque  con¬ 
ceptions  of  friendship  and  matrimony,  Weil  contrasts  the  Baroque 
Christian  concept  of  friendship  with  the  prevalent  modern  con¬ 
cept  and  decides  that  for  the  Baroque  Christian  “true  friendship 
is  possible  only  between  morally  good  people  . .  .  since  the  man  who 
does  not  live  up  to  [n  universal]  moral  ideal  will  not  only  be 
damned  by  the  Almighty,  but  may  implicate  his  associates  .  .  .” 

Thu  author’s  views  could  perhaps  be  modified  by  a  study  of  Beer’s 
novels;  he  probably  has  not  done  full  justice  to  Hofman  von  Hof- 
mannswaldau’s  sensuous  love  poems;  but  in  the  main  the  disser¬ 
tation  is  impressive:  based  on  stupendously  extensive  reading,  it 
offers  rich  information. 

(4)  FRENCH  BAROQUE  IMAGERY  as  defended  by  Made 
moiselle  de  Goumay  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  P.  P.  Holmes 
in  French  Studies  8(1954)  122-31: — “Her  plea  for  grandiloquence 
&  bold  imagery  seizes  upon  the  very  essence  of  that  dynamic  vigour 
which  is  apparent  in  all  baroque  writing.  .  .  .  The  French  lan¬ 
guage,  she  felt,  lacked  strength  rather  than  sweetness,  and  in  any 
case  true  sweetness  had  nothing  to  do  with  insipidity,”  but  with 
esprit  &  vigueur,  to  achieve  which,  bold  imagery  should  be  use(L 
Analyzing  the  metaphors  of  Du  Perron,  she  praises  their  power  to 
communicate  abstract  concepts  through  concrete  imagery.  Caco¬ 
phony  &  the  metaphors  hardie  were,  she  held,  legitimate  methods  of 
contrast  by  which  to  astound  the  reader. — ME 

(5)  Jean  Rousset  upholds  a  broader  conception  of  the  Baroque 
in  his  stimulating  account  of  LA  LITTERATURE  DE  L’AGE 
BAROQUE  EN  FRANCE  (Paris:  Lib.  Jose  Corti,  1954,  lOOOfr). 
In  his  view,  water  in  movement  is  a  key  to  the  essential  Baroque. 
He  contrasts  mobile,  unstable,  baroque  images  of  water  in  vapor, 
bubbles,  cascades,  clouds,  etc.  with  the  rigid,  petrified  images  of 
the  Precieux — rocks,  jewels,  and  metals — and  puts  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  one  type  of  metaphysical  or  baroque  conceit  whereby 
singing  birds  are  called  winged  violins  or  feathered  sounds.  In 
all  the  parallel  movements  which  constitute  French  17C  literature, 
particularly  in  the  works  of  Corneille,  he  finds  the  4  disting^uishing 
characteristics  of  the  Baroque:  mobility,  instability,  metamor¬ 
phosis,  and  domination  by  dwor.  The  seminal  influence  in  Wolf- 
flin’s  Principles  of  Art  History  is  detectable  throughout  Rousset’s 
volume. 

(6)  The  Baroque  receives  a  full  &  stimulating  chapter  in  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  SCIENCE  AND  REASON  by  Frederick  L.  Nuss- 
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baum  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1953,  320p,  |5.00).  In  his 
view.  Baroque  was  revolution — the  assertion  of  man’s  freedom  in 
the  universe,  of  a  new  conception  of  the  world  as  process.  In 
baroque  apotheoses,  portraits,  palaces,  dramas,  and  dance  forms, 
the  individual  was  invested  with  a  hieratic  importance  quite 
irrelevant  to  his  real  qualities.  Baroque  also  expressed  will  to 
lordship  over  nature  &  meant  clarity  of  a  kind,  a  full  and  explicit 
exposition  of  an  artist’s  vision.  It  was  intellectualism:  learning  & 
technique  were  preconditions  for  success  in  baroque  literature.  It 
was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Counter  Reformation.  As  a 
whole,  it  manifested  a  taste  of  its  own  and  a  uniform  character. 
And  it  was  the  last  great  folk  art.  After  such  generalizations.  Dr. 
Nussbaum  deals  with  the  Baroque  in  the  plastic  arts  and  music 
and  then  turns  to  the  verbal  arts,  applying  the  term  to  them.  In 
them  he  finds  the  same  “dilemma  of  freedom  &  conformity,  the 
intense  practicality,  the  deep  sensuousness,  the  accent  on  human 
individuality,  the  elevation  of  technique  which  characterize  the 
other  baroque  forms  of  expression.’’ 

Dr.  Nussbaum  seems  to  make  the  Baroque  so  broad  as  to  in¬ 
clude  even  its  opposite.  It  is  tempting,  indeed,  on  looking  over  the 
articles  and  books  on  the  Baroque  dealt  with  a^ve  to  define  it 
as  that  in  art  which  includes  its  own  contradictions,  and,  in  the 
same  spirit,  both  to  condemn  and  praise  Nussbaum  for  his  uses  of 
the  term.  For  him,  Dryden  perhaps  best  “represented  .  .  .  the 
Cartesian  element  in  the  baroque,  the  passion  for  clarity  and 
exactness.’’  Though  the  term  may  be  disputed,  the  basic  worth  of 
Nussbaum’s  elaborate  survey  and  synthesis  remains.  Like  the 
other  volumes  in  The  Rise  of  Modem  Europe,  ed.  Wm.  L.  Danger, 
it  covers  political,  economic  and  cultural  history  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  larger  forces  and  their  relationships.  Nussbaum  begins 
with  the  Cartesian  Revolution  and  the  Baroque  and  moves  on  in 
chapters  on  “Leviathan:  the  Organization  of  Power,’’  “Anarchy 
in  International  Relations,’’  “The  Search  for  God,’’  “Mammon: 
the  Evolution  of  the  Capitalist  Economy,’’  and  “The  Expansion 
of  Europe,’’  all  enhanced  by  49  illustrations  and  a  bibliography 
which  is  excellent  in  the  field  of  politics  but  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  literature:  for  example,  he  omits  mention  of  Grierson’s 
Croes-Currents  of  17C  Literature  but  lauds  Saintsbury’s  History 
of  Criticism  as  still  of  major  value. 

(7)  B.  I.  Beyer,  “Baroque  Representation,’’  Joum.  Aesth,  &  Art. 
Crit  12:3  (Mar  64  )  360-6: — Modern  critics  wrongly  try  to  under¬ 
stand  baroque  art  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  realism;  detailed 
imitation  of  externals  is  no  concern  of  the  baroque  artist.  Repre¬ 
sentation,  not  realism,  is  the  proper  guide  to  an  understanding  of 
17C  art. 

(8)  John  H.  Mueller,  “Baroque — Is  it  Datum,  Hypothesis,  or 
Tautology?’’  Joum.  Aesth.  &  Art.  Crit  12:4 (June  64)  421-37: — 
Historically  the  meaning  of  Baroque  changed  from  pejorative  to 
eulogistic;  from  a  generalized  subjective  evaluation  to  a  set  of 
specific  traits;  from  a  simple  adjective  to  a  term  for  a  total  cul¬ 
tural  epoch.  Mueller  tests  the  fundamental  validity  of  the  con¬ 
cept  in  musicology  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  doctrine  of  rela¬ 
tivity.  In  so  far  as  the  concept  rests  on  a  questionable  methodology, 
abolition  of  the  term  could  logically  be  urged.  But  words  are  not 
so  easily  abandoned.  The  most  likely  step  from  the  present  con¬ 
fusion  is  by  way  of  rigorous  analysis.  “The  first  step  toward  such 
a  consummation  would  be  the  separation  of  the  miscellany  of 
trends  uncovered  during  the  baroque  period,  into  their  component 
elements  rather  than  coercing  them  all  into  a  Procrustean  theory 
of  such  dubious  validity.’’ 

(9)  BACON  &  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Abstract  of  a 
paper  by  Vivian  C.  Hopkins,  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 
at  Albany: — Francis  Bacon  as  a  thinker,  a  writer,  and  a  man, 
makes  a  strong  impact  on  the  American  Renaissance.  Most  signi¬ 
ficant  as  a  scientific  thinker,  revered  for  his  “discovery’’  of  induc¬ 
tion,  he  also  influenced  American  philosophy  and  literary  theory. 
Bacon’s  words  are  employed  by  both  utilitarians  and  idealists  to 
support  their  opposing  views  of  life.  De  Witt  Clinton  epitomizes 
the  utilitarian  interpretation  of  Bacon;  Emerson,  the  idealistic. 
Both  utilitarians  and  idealists  share  a  perception  of  Bacon’s  broad 
purposes  for  the  elevation  of  all  human  activities.  Bacon’s  Essays 
become  prose  models  in  this  period;  and  various  facets  of  his 
poetic  theory  are  interpreted  by  such  American  writers  as  Sparks, 
Reed,  Poe,  and  Emerson,  in  the  light  of  their  own  conceptions. 
The  moral  problem  posed  by  Bacon’s  life  is  an  important  element 
in  the  American  picture  of  his  total  contribution.  His  ideas  sink 
deep  into  the  minds  of  many  writers;  and  a  study  of  his  influence 
casts  light  on  American  thought.  To  writers  of  differing  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  contrasting  values  Bacon  stands  throughout  the  first 
half  of  our  nineteenth  century  as  a  symbol  of  greatness. 

(“BACON,  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY,  AND  THE  INNS  OF 


COURT’’  by  H.  W.  Jones  appears  in  the  Baconian  for  Jan.  1, 
1953.) 

(10)  Kathleen  Nott,  The  Emperor’s  Clothes  (London:  Heine- 
mann,  1963,  328p).  Reviewed  by  MacDONALD  EMSLIE,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London: — There  is  something  of  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  17C  in  this  philosophical-polemical  attack  on  the  dog¬ 
matic  orthodoxy  of  certain  critics  and  part-time  theologians.  The 
book  agrees  with  Eliot’s  dictum  on  the  dissociation  of  sensibility, 
but  limits  it  (“What  went  wrong  ...  is  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  a  matter  of  language’’)  and  tries  to  show  that  “the 
interpretation  of  the  fact  has  been  mistaken.’’  The  false  inter¬ 
pretation  offered  by  certain  “neo-scholastic”  writers  is  shown  to 
involve  a  mistaken  notion  about  what  the  scientific  method  is, 
which  leads  to  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  psychology  and  an¬ 
thropology  as  sciences,  and  to  their  exploitation  of  what  Miss 
Nott  calls  Hulme’s  Two  Truth  theory — “that  there  are,  in  short, 
two  ‘truths,’  one  of  theology  and  one  of  science,  and  that  each 
has  a  special  sphere  in  which  its  judgments  alone  are  valid.”  This 
is  her  main  point  against  Basil  Willey’s  Seventeenth  Century 
Background,  “a  flood-mark  of  the  penetration  of  anti-humanism 
into  literary  criticism.”  She  only  considers  the  book  insofar  as  it 
reflects  this  approach,  and  even  so  doesn’t  adequately  counter  the 
evidence  in  Sprat’s  writings  that  a  limited  view  of  imagery  in 
language  was  part  of  the  Royal  Society  attitude.  She  concludes 
that  “whether  consciously  or  not,  Mr.  Willey  in  fact  considers  the 
two  world-views  with  an  antecedent  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
ancient.  Whether  he  means  to  or  not,  he  has  opted  for  the  scholas¬ 
tics.”  Whether  or  not  this  harms  the  book  as  an  exposition  of  17C 
thought,  its  users  will  already  know. 

On  Paradise  Lost  Miss  Nott  says:  “The  feeling  of  the  poem  is 
not  essentially  Christian”  and  (or  because)  “what  the  poem  is 
about  is  punishment.”  She  deals  with  Milton  mainly  through  her 
attack  on  what  Willey  and  C.  S.  Lewis  say  about  him.  Her  Milton 
is  an  uncaused  causer.  “I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Willey  that  the 
phenomenal  Milton  is  to  be  understood  either  as  an  effect  of  *ex- 
perimentalism’  or  as  a  successful  evader  of  a  harmful  dissociation 
between  ‘truth’  and  feeling,  which  had  already  taken  place.  I 
think  on  the  contrary  that  Milton  the  poet  was  the  portentous  and 
comet-like  cause  which  accounted  for  much  of  the  devastation  in 
poetic  language.”  The  essentials  of  these  and  similar  remarks  are 
contained  and  more  adequately  demonstrated  in  Eliot’s  1936 
Milton  paper  and  in  Leavis’s  Milton  criticism.  Miss  Nott  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  Leavis  (whose  placing  of  Eliot’s  criticism  might 
have  helped  her)  at  first  hand;  she  fathers  upon  him  the  term 
“pseudo-statement”  which  should  rather  go  to  Richards  (Science 
and  Poetry  1926).  In  view  of  her  subject,  it  is  a  shortcoming  to 
ignore  Eliot’s  change  of  front  regarding  Milton;  his  later  paper 
(1947)  could  at  least  have  provided  fuel  for  her  fires,  with  its 
unattractive  shuffling  when  a  reason  for  the  dissociation  of  sensi¬ 
bility  seemed  to  be  called  for  and  Milton  was  no  longer  first  candi¬ 
date  for  the  role  of  scapegoat  (“All  we  can  say  is,  that  something 
like  this  did  happen;  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Civil 
War”). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  her  undertaking,  you  could  wish  that 
the  author  had  not  been  beguiled  by  the  ‘High’  seriousness  of  her 
opponents  into  being  so  slaphappy  herself  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
and  deflation.  Had  her  material  been  better  organized,  the  book 
would  have  been  less  repetitive.  The  critical  interludes  are  not  its 
best  part;  because  of  the  critical  views  she  opposes,  she  seems 
driven  into  giving  the  romantics  an  uncritically  big  build-up.  But 
her  comparison  of  Milton  and  Dante  as  philosophical  and  theo¬ 
logical  poets  is  most  useful. 

(11)  “THE  TEACHINGS  OF  CLASSICAL  PURITANISM  ON 
CONJUGAL  LOVE,”  abstract  of  a  paper  by  ROLAND  MUSHAT 
FRYE,  Emory: — Classical  Puritanism  regarded  sexual  love  in 
marriage  as  pure  &  healthy,  &  consciously  attempted  to  break 
medieval  inhibitions.  There  were  exceptions  in  terms  of  what 
Puritanism  understood  as  being  lust  &  idolatry  between  lovers. 

(12)  “THE  PURITAN  IN  THE  CHARACTERS,”  abstract  of 
a  paper  by  BENJAMIN  BOYCE,  Dufce :— Characters  published 
during  the  Interregnum  illustrate  variations  &  hesitancies  in  the 
use  of  “Puritan,”  “Roundhead,”  “Presbyterian,”  etc. 

(13)  “BUNYAN  and  the  Puritan  Culture,”  by  L.  D.  Lerner, 
Camb.  Joum.  7(1964),  221-42: — Dramatic  intensity  &  lively  col¬ 
loquialism  are  found  in  earlier  Puritan  allegories;  Bunyan’s  work 
superior.  Such  allegories  lack  large  scale  effects,  structure  &  con¬ 
sistency;  hence  the  Trial  is  a  popular  device;  trials  are  largely 
matters  of  highlights  &  dramatic  moments.  Bunyan’s  use  of 
Authorized  Version  English  shows  ability  to  extend  its  imagery. 
His  language  can  have  the  qualities  of  a  proverb,  with  imagery 
from  everyday  life,  having  “concreteness  so  emphasized  that  the 
illustration  seems  to  have  preceded  the  moral.” 
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(14)  Hugh  Martin,  Puritaniam  and  RICHARD  BAXTER  (Lon¬ 
don:  SCM  Press,  1954,  16s): — A  misconception  of  Puritanism  u 
merely  restrictive  has  obscured  its  positive,  responsible,  dynamic 
virtues ;  Dr.  Martin  discovers  these  in  the  course  of  a  survey  of 
Puritan  ideas  in  religion  &  the  arts  and  then,  in  the  remaining 
third  of  his  volume,  develops  his  discoveries  by  exploring  the  mind 
of  Richard  Baxter. 

(16)  Review  of  Norman  Kemp  Smith,  New  Studies  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  DESCARTES.  Descartes  as  Pioneer.  Descartes’  Philo¬ 
sophical  Writings,  ed.  trans.  N.  K.  Smith  (Macmillan).  TLS 
2717(26  Feb  64)  129-31: — Review  article:  D’s  achievement  as 
pioneer:  his  “importance  lies  more  in  the  directions  in  which  he 
set  other  men  thinking  than  in  any  of  his  own  thoughts."  He 
provided  a  metaphysic  which  “fulfilled  the  greatest  need  of  the 
thinkers  of  his  day.” — JAB 

Patrick  Suppes,  “DESCARTES  &  the  Problem  of  Action  at  a 
Distance,”  JHI  15,  p.146-62: — Criticizes  physical  theory  in  Prin- 
cipia  Philosophiae  II  &  III.  Though  appealing,  a  physics  based  on 
a  few  clear  ideas  can  be  empirically  sound  only  with  a  powerful 
mathematical  framework — which  D  failed  to  provide  for  his 
theory. — EJS 

(16)  Frank  L.  Huntley,  “Thomas  BROWNE  &  the  Circle  Meta¬ 
phor,”  JHI  14(1963)  353-64: — How  B  uses  the  medieval  circle- 
concept  in  his  scientific  &  religious  reasoning. — JK 

REMBRANDT  &  SCHtlTZ.  Abstract  of  a  paper  delivered  to 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  Aesthetics  by  WOLFGANG  STECHOW, 
Oberlin: — To  obtain  enlightening  results  (beyond  Zeitgeist  g^en- 
eralities)  from  an  investigation  of  similarities  of  content  in 
coeval  art  forms,  artists  must  be  compared  who  show  kinship  due 
to  special  circumstances  of  training,  development,  opportunity, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  a  general  comparability  of  artistic  quality  and 
temperament.  A  comparison  between  Rembrandt  &  Schiitz  brings 
out  some  striking  similarities  in  their  interpretation  of  religious 
subjects  and  some  significant  parallels  in  their  artistic  develop¬ 
ment.  Though  Schiitz,  born  1585,  was  21  years  older  than  Rem¬ 
brandt  &  reached  full  maturity  at  a  correspondingly  earlier  date, 
their  last  periods  almost  coincide.  (They  died  in  1672  &  1679  re¬ 
spectively.)  Both  were  Protestants;  though  Schiitz  was  Lutheran 
&  Rembrandt  probably  Mennonite,  their  art  was  equally  free  of 
any  strictly  denominational  features.  Both  were  far  from  fervent 
anti-Catholicism:  suffice  it  to  point  to  Schiitz’  early  works  com¬ 
posed  during  and  shortly  after  his  first  sojourn  in  Italy  which  are 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Gabrieli  &  Monteverdi,  and  to  the 
early  paintings  &  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  who,  though  refusing 
to  go  to  Italy,  was  deeply  influenced  by  Italian  prints  and  such 
paintings  as  were  accessible  to  him  in  Holland,  and  who  produced 
not  only  several  works  with  specifically  Catholic  subjects  but 
many  others  which  are  closely  related  in  spirit  to  the  exuberant 
ecclesiastical  Bari^ue  of  Caravaggio  and  Rubens.  Both  artists, 
having  started  with  that  distinctly  declamatory  style,  later  de¬ 
veloped  a  much  calmer,  much  more  contemplative  and  more  pro¬ 
found  style,  which  in  several  respects  is  also  more  specifically 
Protestant  in  interpretation  if  not  always  in  subject  matter.  The 
economy  of  means,  emotional  restraint,  and  quiet  composure  of 
many  of  Schiitz’  late  compositions  is  closely  paralleled  in  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  late  religious  paintings  and  etchings;  and  even  where 
drama  reappears  in  their  later  periods,  it  is  of  a  less  transitory  & 
more  symbolic  quality  than  before.  That  this  goes  beyond  the 
more  customary  “Altarswerk”  renunciation  of  youthfully  dramatic 
excesses  is  shown  by  a  comparison  between  renderings  of  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Schiitz  (1635)  &  Rembrandt  (ca. 
1660),  which  reveals  in  both  a  degree  not  only  of  profundity  but 
also  of  independent  re-interpretation  of  the  traditional  subject 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  any  parallels  in  Catholic  art  &  music 
of  the  17C. 


DRAMA  AND  THEATER 

(1)  Le  Drame  de  JOHN  FORD,  by  Robert  Davril,  Professor  of 
English  at  Rennes  (Paris:  Didier,  1954,  664p,  1400fr)  is  an 
exemplary  work  of  judicious  scholarship,  independent  judgment,  & 
Gallic  clarity.  M.  Davril  began  his  researches  before  War  II  when 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  were  the  vogue  in  France.  Critics 
then  found  in  Ford’s  Burtonian  materialism  and  his  defiance  of 
criticism  a  modem  quality.  Davril  still  discovers  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties  in  Ford  and  retains  something  of  the  pre-War  enthusiasm; 
but  Ford  is  seen  as  a  writer  of  the  17C,  not  an  anticipator  of 
modernity.  According  to  Davril,  Ford’s  independent  plays  belong 
in  spirit  &  theme  not  to  the  Caroline  period  when  they  were 
written,  but  to  the  Jacobean  period  when  the  dramatist  was  a 
youth.  Yet  Ford  is  Jacobean  with  a  difference:  though  his  pre¬ 


occupations  tend  to  be  those  of  the  early  17C,  he  gave  them,  “par 
une  sort  d’exc^s  ou  d’exasperation  .  .  .  une  orientation  inattendue 
et  par  la  meme  unique.”  Despite  violence,  excess  of  passion,  in¬ 
delicacy  of  subject,  some  indifference  to  morality,  paucity  of  the 
comic,  &  other  weaknesses.  Ford’s  plays  impress  wi^  their  dignity 
and  authentic  poetry.  They  show  the  possibilities  of  a  tragedy 
starker  &  more  clearly  etched  than  that  created  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries. 

Davril’s  arrangement  of  the  complex  material  is  admirable. 
Since  he  is  showing  what  is  unique  in  Ford  and  what  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age,  there  is  an  introductory  account  of  Jacobean 
melancholy.  This  essay  embraces  the  best  in  modem  scholarly 
treatments  of  melancholy,  discovers  its  roots  &  pervasiveness, 
traces  pessimistic  drama  from  Marston  to  Ford,  &  relates  melan¬ 
choly  to  Stoicism.  Ford’s  early  work  contains  considerable  Stoicism, 
but  in  his  later  dramas  he  is  oppressed  by  man’s  inability  to 
achieve  peace:  he  did  not  discover  Samson’s  calm  of  mind,  all 
passion  spent.  Chapter  I  adds  new  details  to  Ford’s  biography  and 
outlines  the  chronology  of  his  writings.  A  survey  of  youthful 
prose  and  poetry  centers  on  their  autobiographical  significance. 
Ford’s  developing  ideals,  and  his  characteristic  techniques.  His 
apprentice  works  in  collaboration  disclose  his  interest  in  the 
pathetic  conflict  of  souls.  “Fragilite  des  espoirs  humains,  vanite 
du  bonheur  terrestre,  c’est  le  climat  ou  vivent  dejii  les  person- 
nages  de  Ford,  et  leur  pensee  s’exprime  dans  un  vers  k  la  musique 
grave  et  douce.” 

After  treating  the  sources  and  subjects  of  the  independent 
dramas,  Davril  decides  that  Ford’s  “hardiesse  consists  k  faire 
d’une  situation  simple  un  cas  exceptionnel  par  le  seul  traitement 
psychologique  du  personnage.”  In  connection  with  the  influence  of 
Burton  there  is  the  sound  reminder  that  Ford  transcends  a  mere 
physiological  world:  Burton  opened  his  eyes  to  certain  perspec¬ 
tives  and  possibilities,  but  “Ford  a  su  laisser  vivre  en  ses  h4ros 
et  heroines  la  mysterieuse  flamme  de  vie  qui  donne  le  prix  aux 
sentiments,  aux  pens^s,  aux  echanges  humains,  et  preserve  la 
beaute  des  mouvements  de  I’ame.” 

Having  laid  this  groundwork,  Davril  analyses  characters  and 
then  systematically  considers  dramatic  emotions — the  sensational, 
pitiful,  admirable,  and  comic.  A  chapter  on  themes  treats  destiny, 
love,  marriage,  friendship,  vengeance,  morality  and  justice,  social 
and  political  ideas,  and  treatments  of  death.  Equally  thorough 
and  stimulating  are  the  sections  on  technique,  versification,  and 
language.  The  history  of  previous  criticism  of  Ford  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  total  result  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  balanced 
treatment  of  Ford  yet  achieved — a  model  of  sound  and  graceful 
scholarship. 

(2)  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  psychology  is  also  treated  by 
J.  B.  Bamborough  in  THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  MAN  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  1962,  187p,  20s),  a  guide  to  psychological  theoi^s 
from  Ambroise  Pare  to  Robert  Burton.  Bamborough  clarifies 
Shakespearean  characterization,  shows  how  Elizabethan  psychology 
is  a  continuation  &  development  of  medieval  notions,  &  gives  ex¬ 
planations  of  such  terms  as  ecstasy:  Donne’s  experience  was  the 
poetic  equivalent  of  a  state  described  by  Nicholas  Coeffeteau. 

(3)  The  Life  and  Times  of  EDWARD  ALLEYN,  Aet<^,  Master 
of  the  King’s  Bears,  Founder  of  the  College  of  God’s  Gift  at  Dul¬ 
wich  (London:  Cape,  285p,  15s): — Disjointed,  dull;  more  on  back¬ 
ground  than  Alleyn.  The  son-in-law  of  Henslowe  &  Donne  de¬ 
serves  better  treatment. 

(4)  “17C  BELGIUM,  INTERNATIONAL  DRAMATIC  CROSS¬ 
ROAD,”  abstract  of  a  paper  by  HARRY  R.  HOPPE,  Michigan 
State: — The  17C  was  the.  heyday  of  foreign  traveling  actors  in 
Belgium.  Germans  were  the  rarest  visitors,  visits  to  Ghent  in 
1627  &  1680  being  the  only  ones  recorded.  During  the  first  decade, 
Italians  played  at  Ghent,  Lille,  and  Cambrai;  in  1681,  1696  and 
1697  at  Brussels.  In  the  second  decade,  Spanish  troupes  performed 
17  times  before  the  Court;  in  1661  a  company  played  at  Ghent  and 
Brussels  and  in  1675  and  1681  at  the  Court. 

French  players  are  recorded  as  early  as  1641,  paying  visits  to 
Toumai,  Ypres,  Lille,  St.  Omer,  Arras,  Aire,  Cambrai,  Bethune, 
Mons,  Li^gre,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Brussels.  Lille  was  a  particularly 
active  center.  Visits  by  French  actors  cease  after  1620  and  do  not 
resume  till  1650.  The  1650’s  and  1660’s  mark  the  grreatest  period 
of  success  for  French  companies.  Visits  decline  in  the  1670’s  and 
become  very  sparse  in  the  1680’s  and  1690’8. 

Though  Dutch  troupes  came  late  they  enjoyed  grreat  popularity. 
Apart  from  a  visit  to  Brussels  in  1626,  we  do  not  have  record  of 
them  till  1647  as  the  Thirty  Years  War  approached  its  end. 
During  the  war-years  in  Holland,  Dutch  players  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  mixed  companies  with  English  actors:  John  Payne,  Wil- 
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liam  Roe,  and  one  Butler  are  names  that  have  been  recorded. 
Starting  in  1647  J.  B.  van  Fornenbergh’s  company  made  four 
annual  tours,  with  stops  recorded  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 
Between  1660  and  1675  Ghent  was  visited  at  least  12  times.  In 
1691  a  Dutch  company  played  at  Brussels;  in  1694  and  1695  at 
Ghent. 

English  actors  are  recorded  at  Lille  as  early  as  1603.  Between 
1603  and  1624  we  find  them  visiting  Lille,  Ghent,  and  Brussels. 
Robert  Browne,  John  Green,  Robert  Ledbetter,  Robert  Archer, 
Henry  Griffin,  John  Waters,  and  Thomas  Rogers  figure  as  leaders 
during  these  years.  The  next  recorded  visit  comes  in  February 
1648  when  an  English  group  played  at  Court  and  another,  probably 
George  Jolly’s,  played  at  Bruges  in  the  spring.  In  January  16.50 
John  Waite’s  company  performed  at  Court,  the  last  known  visit 
by  an  English  troupe. 

(5)  “AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  ABOUT  A  GAME  AT 
CHESS,"  abstract  of  a  paper  by  PETER  G.  PHIALAS,  North 
Carolina: — The  Spanish  Ambassador’s  conduct  in  London  prior 
to  the  acting  of  the  play  was  perhaps  partly  responsible  for 
James’s  apparently  feigned  desire  to  punish  Middleton  &  the 
King’s  men.  The  Ambassador’s  letter  of  remonstrance  is  dated  7 
Aug.1624,  the  day  after  the  initial  performance  of  A  Game  at 
Chess. 

(6)  “MOTIVATION  &  ACTION  IN  CORNEILLE  &  SARTRE,’’ 
abstract  of  a  paper  by  W.  A.  STROZIER,  Emory: — Both  present 
characters  who  make  free  choices.  The  Cornelian  character,  giving 
full  consideration  to  his  social  heritage,  is  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  remain  a  man  worthy  of  the  one  he  loves,  of  his  family  &  of 
his  social  group.  By  activating  his  reasonable  choice,  he  acquires 
reputation,  virtue,  &  honor — or,  if  he  chooses  to  let  passion  rule, 
he  may  expect  to  be  crushed  by  his  evil  choice.  The  Sartrean 
character,  left  absolutely  alone,  with  neither  heritage  from  the 
past  nor  hope  for  the  future,  is  motivated  solely  by  the  desire  to 
earn  his  freedom  by  his  act.  Since  both  the  Cornelian  &  the 
Sartrean  characters  are  placed  in  a  world  with  other  people, 
neither  enjoys  complete  liberty. 

(7)  THE  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE.  A  Critical  Ed.  of  MS 
Dyce  9(1625),  ed.  J.  Gerritsen.  Groningen  &  Djakarta:  J.  B. 
Walters,  1952,  297p,  FI.  12.90  (Groningen  Studies  in  English, 
III) : — The  Dyce  MS,  in  the  hand  of  Edward  Knight  of  the  King’s 
Men,  lacks  a  scene  of  the  play,  which  was  printed  in  the  1st  Beau¬ 
mont  &  Fletcher  Folio  and  has  a  different  passage  at  the  end.  The 
MS  states  that  the  play  was  acted  in  1613  and  is  licensed  by 
Herbert  8  Feb.  1624-5  as  an  old  one  whose  original  had  been  lost. 
Gerritsen  thinks  that  the  common  source  of  both  texts  was  prob¬ 
ably  foul  papers  of  the  authors.  He  assigns  Act  I  and  Act.II,sc.i  to 
Tourneur,  Act  IV  to  Field,  and  Act  V  to  Fletcher  on  the  basis  of 
verso  and  grammatical  tests  and  hesitates  to  make  other  ascrip¬ 
tions.  The  MS  is  the  basis  of  the  edition  as  far  as  is  sensible;  folio 
readings  are  recorded  and  different  hands  are  typographically 
indicated.  Gerritsen  tries  to  restore  line  arrangements  as  in¬ 
tended  by  the  authors.  The  total  result  is  an  admirable  example 
of  intelligent  scholarship. 

(8)  SHAKESPEARE  SURVEY  7,  ed.  Allardyce  Nicoll  (N.Y.: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1954,  176p,  $3.75) : — The  focus  of 
essays  in  this  volume  is  inevitably  upon  Shakespeare,  but  their 
significance  for  17C  scholars  in  general  is  great,  particularly 
since  the  dominant  theme  is  style.  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  tracing  of 
the  division  between  linguistic  and  scholarly  criticism  of  style 
during  the  past  50  years  provides  an  entree  into  stylistic  problems 
of  17C  literature.  G.  D.  Willcock’s  treatment  of  Elizabethan  Eng¬ 
lish  throws  interesting  light  on  the  juxtaposition  of  nature  and 
ease,  language  as  an  approach  to  design,  problems  connected  with 
standardization  of  pronunciation  and  orthography,  etc.  She  notes 
a  change  of  attitude  between  the  1st  and  2nd  Folios:  the  1st  was 
regarded  as  spoken  English,  the  2nd  as  a  book:  hence  steps  toward 
reforming  Shakespeare’s  grammar.  In  “The  Poet  and  the  Player,” 
George  Rylands  centers  on  how  music  and  meaning,  sound  and 
sense,  conversation  and  versification  are  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
actor  and  complains  of  overmuch  care  for  the  eye  and  all  too 
little  for  the  ear  in  modern  times.  A.  C.  Partridge’s  treatment  of 
orthography  is  illuminating  not  only  for  Shakespeareans  but  for 
17C  spelling  in  general.  Likewise  Dover  Wilson’s  suggestions  on 
how  to  introduce  Shakespearean  texts  for  lay  readers  are  almost 
equally  valuable  for  anyone  who  plans  to  write  similar  introduc¬ 
tions  to  17C  texts.  Charles  J.  Sisson’s  “The  Red  Bull  Company 
and  the  Importunate  Widow”  adds  a  range  of  previously  un¬ 
known  facts  about  people  connected  with  the  stage — e.g.,  that 
'Thomas  Heywood  was  about  49  years  old  in  1623,  which  means 
that  he  was  writing  plays  for  Henslowe  before  he  was  21.  Other 
articles,  including  the  usual  annual  evaluation  of  Shakespearean 
studies,  add  to  the  pertinence  of  this  interesting  Survey  to  17C 


scholarship  in  general.  Surely  there  is  need  for  a  similar  annual 
volume  devoted  to  Milton? 

(9)  More  material  on  the  attacks  on  actors  connected  with  the 
Red  Bull  is  included  in  "Th’untun’d  Kennell.  Note  sur  THOMAS 
HEYWOOD  et  le  theatre  sous  Charles  ler”  by  Michel  Grivelet  in 
Etudes  Anglaises  7:1(1954)  101-06,  in  which  he  also  deals  with 
problems  connected  with  Heywood’s  Love’s  Mistress. 

(10)  In  the  same  issue  of  Etudes  Anglaises,  Pierre  Legouis 
draws  attention  to  a  regrettable  oversight  on  the  part  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars:  though  they  are  familiar  with  Maurice  Chelli’s 
thesis  (Lyon,  1923),  LE  DRAME  DE  MASSINGER,  leading 
authorities  in  the  USA  are  apparently  unfamiliar  with  Chelli's 
complementary  thesis,  ETUDE  SUR  LA  COLLABORATION  DE 
MASSINGER  AVEC  FLETCHER  ET  SON  GROUPE  (Presses 
Universitaires,  1926). 

(11)  Review  by  JOHN  ROBERT  MOORE,  Indiana:— THE 
BRAGGART  IN  RENAISSANCE  COMEDY:  A  STUDY  IN 
COMPARATIVE  DRAMA  FROM  ARISTOPHANES  TO  SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE  by  Daniel  C.  Boughner  (Minneapolis:  Univ.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Press,  1954,  328p,  $5)  presents  the  development  of  the 
vainglorious  boaster  on  the  stage  from  Aristophanes  to  the  middle 
of  the  17C.  It  deals  with  the  theaters  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  France,  and  with  the  Commedia  dell  ’Arte  as 
well  as  with  the  Commedia  Erudita.  Outstanding  merits  are  the 
author’s  lively  interest  in  his  subject  and  his  evident  first-hand 
mastery  of  his  wide  range  of  material.  Less  praiseworthy  is  the 
apparent  change  of  purpose  which  has  led  him  to  add  two  long 
chapters  on  later  developments  in  Spain  and  France  after  he  has 
apparently  reached  his  original  goal  in  Shakespeare’s  Falstaff, 
Pistol,  and  Parolles.  The  method  of  sketching  similar  characters 
in  so  many  plays  tends  (in  spite  of  the  author’s  care)  toward 
monotony.  The  index  is  fairly  good,  although  its  avoidance  of 
important  terms  (like  “pantaloon”)  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  central  idea  reduces  its  value  for  some  readers,  and  its 
37  undifferentiated  references  to  “Pyrgopolinices”  are  suspiciously 
like  an  invitation  to  re-read  the  book.  There  are  a  very  few 
slips — such  as  the  misspelling  of  The  Beggar’s  Opera.  The  avoid¬ 
ance  of  nearly  all  notes  sometimes  throws  unassimilated  material 
back  into  the  text  itelf,  so  that  we  find  an  occasional  passage  (like 
the  second  complete  sentence  on  p.  130)  which  tends  to  defy 
augury.  P’ortunately,  there  are  very  few  such  passages  in  this 
significant  book.  One  point,  quite  remote  from  the  author’s  special 
interest,  may  suggest  itself  repeatedly:  What  relation  (if  any) 
is  there  between  some  of  the  braggarts  of  the  Classical  and 
Renaissance  stages  and  the  amazingly  similar  braggarts  of  the 
Mid-West  and  West  in  19C  American  literature?  Is  the  similarity 
purely  coincidental,  or  is  this  a  case  where  life  has  imitated  art, 
or  do  Mark  Twain,  Davy  Crockett,  and  the  author  of  “The  Big 
Bear  of  Arkansas”  have  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  disciples  of 
Plautus? 

(12)  JOHN  ROBERT  MOORE,  author  of  the  above  review,  has 
published  chiefly  on  Defoe  and  the  Elizabethans;  abstracts  of 
some  of  his  articles  on  17C  topics  follow:  (1)  “Thomas  HEY- 
WOOD’s  ‘Pack  Clouds  Away’  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,”  SP  25:2 
(Ap  28)  171-7: — The  song  “Pack  Clouds  Away”  was  probably  not 
part  of  Heywood’s  original  play;  it  was  introduced  into  the  1630 
ed  of  Lucrece  probably  from  a  wedding  ceremonial.  (2)  “Con¬ 
temporary  Satire  in  OTWAY’s  Venice  Preserved"  PMLA  43:1 
(Mar  28)  166-81: — The  play  attacks  Parliament  on  its  investiga¬ 
tion  &  prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot;  both  Antonio  &  Renault 
are  satires  on  Shaftesbury.  (3)  “The  Contemporary  Significance 
of  MIDDLETON’S  Game  at  Chesse,"  PMLA  50:3(S  35)  761-8: — 
Identifications  of  allegorical  figures;  pertinence  to  Greco;  why  the 
play  was  countenanced;  etc.  (4)  “MILTON  among  the  Augus- 
tans:  the  Infernal  Council,”  SP  48:1  (Ja  51)  15-25: — Quotes  opin¬ 
ions  about  Milton  from  1690  on;  generally  regarded  as  a  rebel; 
sometimes  admired.  There  are  many  indications  of  the  influence 
of  Milton’s  poetry  after  1695,  in  real  life  and  in  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  use  of  the  Infernal  Council  as  a  potent  satirical  de¬ 
vice.  (6)  “DEFOE’S  ‘Lost’  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,”  HLQ  14:3 
(May  51)  299-306: — Author  of  1688  tract  clearly  Defoe;  a  bril¬ 
liant  treatment  of  the  Indulgence  controversy.  (7)  “Defoe,  Steele, 
and  the  Demolition  of  Dunkirk,”  HLQ  13:3 (May  50): — Traces 
English  attitudes  toward  Dunkirk  from  Cromwell  into  the  18C. 
Defoe  sought  to  make  official  diplomatic  policy  intelligible  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  English  public. 

(13)  THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  MOMENT  by  PATRICK 
CRUTTWELL  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1954,  18s,  261p).  Reviewed  by 
MacDONALD  EMSLIE,  University  College,  London:  — More 
variations  on  the  dissociation  of  sensibility  theme — skillful  ones, 
with  refreshing  quotations,  but  for  the  most  part  at  a  fairly 


elementary  level  (based  on  introductory  lectures?— See  the  de¬ 
fensive  irony  on  the  top  of  p.77;  the  slangy  flourishes  pp.l62, 
200;  the  talking-down  pp.74,  96,  100;  and  the  unnecessary  ex¬ 
position  p.  86).  The  material  is  handled  too  crudely  at  times, 
being  forced  to  conform  with  the  simple  thesis.  Kathleen  Nott’s 
remark  about  dissociation,  “One  can  agree  in  part  with  the  diagno¬ 
sis  and  treatment,  while  still  questioning  the  pathology,”  could  be 
applied  to  this  book;  Protestant  progressiveness  (p.85)  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  what  is  called  an  Anglo-Catholic  spirit  and  a  drama¬ 
tic  attitude  in  literature,  said  to  go  with  it  (p.l48) — the  author 
siding  with  this  spirit  which,  he  tells  us,  “virtually  died  without 
issue  of  any  sort  till  Coleridge  and  the  Oxford  Movement”  (p.l78). 
This  simplification  is  characteristic:  cf  the  tone  in  “the  answer  is 
comically  elementary”  (p.94).  There  are  also  large  general  re¬ 
marks  about  the  artist,  the  creative  writer  (pp.96,  99),  and  an 
equation  of  Renaissance  magnificence  with  Veblen’s  conspicuous 
consumption  (p.  126)  that  are  disconcerting. 

The  book  would  make  first-year  university  reading,  provided 
several  of  its  generalizations  (e.g.  p.l46)  and  oversimplifications 
(e.g.  pp.156-9,  193)  received  considerable  qualification.  Its  best 
part  is  its  reminder  of  the  critical  implications  of  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  and  DONNE  were  contemporaries — though  even  this 
is  pursued  until  we  seem  to  be  asked  to  compare  existing  works  of 
Donne  with  what-Shakespeare-would-have-written-had-he-lived 
(p.96).  There  is  a  tendency  to  compare  passages  having  verbal 
resemblances  and  little  else  (e.g.  pp.  91,  92,  98,  100,  104,  128), 
and  there  might  have  been  more  acknowledgment  of  debts  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  predecessors  (e.g.  pp.  63,  105,  141,  174).  The  most 
interesting  and  original  chapter  is  that  on  Lord  Herbert’s  ra¬ 
tionalism,  a  useful  piece  of  exposition. 

(14)  The  Yale  Press  announces  that  SHAKESPEARE’S  FIRST 
FOLIO,  in  facsimile,  ed.  H.  Kokeritz  &  C.  T.  Prouty,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  November,  $12.50  per  copy,  but  may  be  purchased  at  a 
pre-publication  price  of  $10. 

(15)  D.  W.  Jefferson,  “Aspects  of  DRYDEN’S  IMAGERY,” 
Ess.  in  Crit.  4(1954)  20-41: — His  image^  shows  that  Dryden 
cultivated  the  tendency  toward  the  absurd  in  the  heroes  &  villains 
of  the  heroic  plays;  the  poetry  contains  motifs  such  as  the  “gran¬ 
diose-ridiculous”  &  the  “comic-gigantesque,”  and  brings  two  ideas 
together,  “the  comic  impotence  of  spiritual  values,  &  the  comic 
grossness  of  materialism.”  Sometimes  it  merely  humors  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  royalty,  “taking  a  half-satirical  pleasure  in  its  un¬ 
desirable  or  foolish  aspects,”  rather  than  being  wholeheartedly 
royalist.  His  jovial  exploitation  of  Baroque  values  suggests  that 
Dryden  did  not  take  them  seriously;  his  age  had  its  cult  of  heroism 
but  was  also  aware  that  its  philosophers  had  robbed  man  of  a 
soul.  In  the  later  plays,  “seriousness  is  always  modified  by  the 
presence,  or  the  lurking  possibility,  of  some  non-serious  element,” 
the  imagery  showing  that  he  got  “a  sort  of  revenge  against  re¬ 
ligion  for  being  difficult  &  mysterious,  by  making  it  almost  grossly 
palpable.” — ME 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  (1)  FICTION:  “Best  Sellers  in  17C  Fic¬ 
tion”  by  CHARLES  C.  MISH  (Papers  of  the  Biblio.  Soc.  of 
Amer.  47(1953)  356-73: — There  were  about  40  eds  of  AESOP 
1600-1700;  otherwise  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  I  excelled  in  con¬ 
centrated  popularity — 20  eds,  1678-1696,  rivalled  by  R.  BER¬ 
NARD’S  ISLE  OF  MAN,  a  heavy-footed  religious  allegory  which 
saw  19  eds  in  the  17C  but  unlike  Bunyan’s  work  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  later  popularity.  GREENE’S  PANDOSTO,  known  as  DORAS- 
TVS  &  FAWNIA  after  1635  appeared  18  times  plus  an  abridge¬ 
ment.  There  were  18  appearances  of  R.  ROBINSON’S  version  of 
the  GESTA  ROMANORUM;  16  of  NEW  ATLANTIS  (only  4  of 
More’s  UTOPIA  in  English);  16  of  E.  FORDE’S  PARISMUS; 
16  of  R.  JOHNSON’S  7  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM-,  14 
of  DELONEY’S  JACK  OF  NEWBERY  &  about  16  of  THE 
GENTLE  CRAFT.  Other  popular  works  of  fiction  were  the  various 
versions  of  frame  tales  known  as  the  SEVEN  SAGES,  14  eds; 
the  chivalric  romance  VALENTINE  &  ORSON,  13;  SIDNEY’S 
ARCADIA,  12;  FAUST,  12-1-3  abridgments;  11  eds  each  of 
FORDE’S  FAMOUS  HISTORY  OF  MONTELYON  and  MANDE- 
VILLE’S  VOYAGES-,  10  of  EUPHUES,  THE  FAMOUS  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  FRIAR  BACON,  REYNOLD’S  TRIUMPH  OF  GOD’S 
REVENGE,  and  REYNARD  THE  FOX.  Most  of  these  works 
were  old  by  1700;  only  3  came  from  the  17C.  Second  only  to  a 
taste  for  romance  was  delight  in  moralizing;  the  post-Restora- 
tion  years  show  increased  interest  in  romances  &  a  trend  toward 
abridgments. 

(2)  STUDIES  IN  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  PAPERS  OF  THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
VIRGINIA,  ed.  Fredson  Bowers,  vol.  VI,  1954  (Charlottesville: 
Bib.  Soc.  U.  of  Va,  1963,  294p,  $6: — 10  articles  are  of  17C  in¬ 


terest.  E.  H.  Miller  shows  that  at  least  6  eds  of  GREENE’s  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier  appeared  in  1692:  Greene  was  unusually 
popular.  J.  R.  Brown  decides  that  the  copy  for  WEBSTER’S 
White  Devil  was  authoritative  &  represented  the  play  as  the 
author  wrote  it  rather  than  as  it  was  performed;  that  copy  for 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  was  a  transcript  &  that  Webster  was  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  its  publication;  that  if  the  copy  for  The 
Devil’s  Law  Case  had  any  distinctive  merits,  they  were  those  of 
a  literary  rather  than  a  theatrical  ms. 

John  L.  Lievsay  &  Richard  B.  Davis  brilliantly  identify  most 
of  the  books  inadequately  titled  in  “An  Inuentary  of  Goods  & 
Chattell  of  Sr  Thomas  Bludder  delinquent  .  .  .  1943.”  The  list 
reflects  the  household  &  intellectual  life  of  a  Cavalier,  a  stepson, 

&  a  John  Marshall.  The  library  contained  many  maps,  4  being  “of 
the  Liberall  arts,”  the  inevitable  Foxe’s  Martyrs,  Gerard’s  Herball 
(the  book  that  Burton  so  prized  that  he  mentioned  it  in  his  will), 
works  by  Calvin,  Aquinas,  Hall,  Jewel,  Andrewes,  Taylor,  J. 
White,  Josephus,  James  I,  Perkins,  etc.  Poets  included  Sandy's 
Ovid  (presentation  copy).  Chapman’s  Homer,  Browne,  Chaucer, 
Jonson,  Ariosto,  some  Spaniards,  &  Spenser — perhaps  Spenser’s 
lost  English  Poet. 

Cyprian  Blagden  traces  the  history  of  a  17C  partnership  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  ballad-publication;  A.  Stevenson  shows 
how  chain-indentations  in  paper  may  be  used  as  evidence.  John 
Alden  deals  with  “Deception  in  Dublin:  Problems  in  17C  Irish 
Printing.”  DRYDEN’S  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE,  according  to 
Marion  H.  Hamilton,  is  extant  in  5  mss,  all  scribal  transcripts 
from  a  non-extant  archetype.  She  determines  their  derivation  & 
relative  authority  &  decides  that  most  Ql  variants  are  Dryden’s 
&  that  Ql  is  the  text  of  highest  substantive  authority.  The  volume 
also  contains  3  articles  on  Shakespeare  as  well  as  a  selective  check 
list  of  bibliographical  scholarship  for  1952.  The  usual  high  stand¬ 
ards  prevail. 

(3)  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  RECORD  IV  (Sept.1963) 
notes  that  the  publication  of  vols.  I  (introduction,  17C  accessions 
etc.)  and  VII  (index)  of  tbe  Bodleian’s  Summary  Catalogue  of 
Western  Manuscripts  completes  a  work  begun  in  1890.  Accessions 
to  the  Library  since  1915  are  not  included.  No  researcher  should 
fail  to  consult  the  index  to  see  if  material  relevant  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  is  included  in  the  Bodley  collections.  A  recent  accession  to 
the  Library  is  a  MS  copy  of  EARLE’s  Microcosmographie  in  the 
author’s  autograph.  It  contains  many  variants  from  the  printed 
version.  The  Library  has  also  purchased  165  letters  written  by 
JOHN  LOCKE  to  Peter  King:  they  have  never  been  printed.  Other 
accessions  include  3  items  not  listed  by  Wing:  The  Entertainment 
perform’d  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Dorset  Garden  1698;  Joannes 
Sictor,  Prosphonesis  1646,  a  poem  on  Thos.  Fairfax;  Humphrey 
Crouch,  The  Downfall  of  Pride,  c.1690,  a  ballad.  The  Record  gives 
an  account  of  the  Holkham  Collection  in  the  Library:  it  includes 
numerous  17C  works  collected  by  the  Coke  family,  especially 
drama;  and  the  whole  Italian  library  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton: 
many  of  these  books  were  translated  in  Stuart  England.  Among 
the  books  recently  purchased  by  the  Library  is  Miscellany  Poems, 
London,  1697  which  includes  “A  Reflection  on  our  Modern  Poesy” 
ascribed  to  JOHN  PHILIPS,  MILTON’s  nephew  (first  printed 
1695). 

SCIENCE:  (1)  Mark  Graubard  in  ASTROLOGY  AND  AL¬ 
CHEMY  (N.Y.:  Philos.Lib,1953)  shows  that  Kepler,  Newton, 
Bacon,  and  Descartes  all  recognized  astral  influences;  complete 
rejection  of  the  idea  came  less  from  17C  scientists  than  from 
mystics.  A.  C.  Crombie  in  Robert  Grosseteste  &  the  Origins  of 
Experimental  Science  (Oxford  U.P.,  1953)  and  in  Augustine  to 
Galileo.  The  History  of  Science  $00-1650  (Harvard  U.P.,  1953), 
contends  that  there  was  continuous  influence  in  scientific  thought, 
particularly  on  color,  light,  &  the  rainbow,  from  Grossetest  in  the 
13C  to  Newton  in  the  17C;  and  he  argues  for  this  continuity 
despite  claims  made  for  influence  on  scientific  enquiry  from  com¬ 
mercialism,  technological  artistry,  and  the  humanists.  In  The 
Scientific  Adventure  (N.Y.,  Philos.Lib,  1953)  Herbert  Dingle 
pays  considerable  attention  to  the  “continuously  developing  sys¬ 
tem  of  thought”  in  physics,  astronomy,  and  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  universe  in  the  17C.  Maurice  Daumas  gives  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  one  aspect  of  such  developments  in  Les  In¬ 
struments  Scientifiques  aux  xviie  et  xviiie  Siiele  (Paris:  Presses 
Univ.  1953).  Henry  Guerlac’s  Science  in  Western  Civilization:  A 
Syllabus  (Ronald  Press,  1952)  provides  for  14  lectures  on  17C 
science.  J.  L.  E.  Dreyer’s  History  of  Astronomy  from  Thales  to 


Kephr  (N.Y.:  Dover,  1953)  is  a  revision  of  a  time-tested  work 
available  in  paper  for  $1.95.  Giorgio  Abetti’s  History  of  Astronomy 
(N.Y.:  Schuman,  1952)  stresses  Italian  contributions. 

(2)  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  HENRY  MORE,  and  the  Her- 
metical  philosophers  are  linked  with  the  works  of  ROBERT 
BOYLE  in  “The  Scientist  as  Priest:  A  Note  on  Robert  Boyle's 
Natural  Theology"  ISIS  JiAfSept.  1953)  252-65,  by  Harold  Fisch. 
He  adduces  echoes  of  Browne  by  Boyle  and  shows  how  each  re¬ 
garded  laboratory  work  as  an  act  of  religious  devotion;  for  each, 
the  natural  world  and  the  evidence  of  Scripture  were  bound  by 
the  law  of  analogy.  Their  views  are  differentiated  from  those  of 
Bacon,  Descartes,  &  Cudworth. 

(3)  The  choice  of  E.  N.  da  C.  ANDRADE  to  write  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTON  in  the  Brief  Lives  Series  (N.Y. :  Macmillan,  1954, 
140p,  $1.75)  was  happy,  for  Andrade  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
physicist,  historian  of  science,  and  Newtonist,  but  is  also  master 
of  clear  exposition  and  perspicuous  style,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
translate  scientific  complexities  into  terms  comprehensible  to 
anyone.  Newton  is  here  delineated  as  an  “extraordinary  man  of 
the  world,  yet  not  of  the  world;  supreme  in  the  exact  sciences  but 
a  mystic  at  heart;  high  minded  and  petty;  modest  and  overbear¬ 
ing;  suspicious,  sensitive,  and  shrinking,  but  a  good  man  of  af¬ 
fairs;  arousing  admiration,  respect,  and  reverence,  but  no  warm 
human  affection.  A  man  who  mixed  freely  .  .  •  but  always  a  man 
withdrawn,  guarding  in  the  ultimate  his  own  secrets  .  .  . ;  a  man 
revealing  great  mysteries  of  nature’s  machinery  but  reticent  about 
much  which  he  had  profoundly  pondered;  the  first  modem  scien¬ 
tist  and  the  last  of  the  mages." 

Professor  Andrade’s  account  of  how  men  of  science  thought 
before  Newton  and  how  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Des¬ 
cartes  progressed  but  were  superseded  in  the  main  by  Newton  is 
the  clearest,  most  intelligible  brief  account  that  we  have  ever 
read.  There  follows  a  description  of  Newton’s  life  at  Cambridge 
and  of  the  fertile  period  of  meditation  in  a  vacation  forced  by  the 
plague  in  1665-66— a  period  which  makes  one  think  of  Milton’s 
time  at  Horton.  During  it  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  the  composite  nature  of  white  light,  and  the  calculus.  Then 
follow  his  rise  to  fame,  his  controversies,  his  work  at  the  Mint, 
and  his  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society;  nor  are  his  alchemical 
and  theological  interests  neglected.  This  biography  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  thoroughly  reliable  popularization:  we  know  no  better 
introduction  to  17C  science. 

(4)  NEWTON  deserves  more  than  the  passing  tribute  which 
he  receives  in  most  anthologies  of  17C  literature.  That  he  merits 
better  representation  becomes  clear  from  a  reading  of  a  work 
which  admirably  complements  the  life  by  Andrade:  NEWTON’S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE;  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS 
WRITINGS,  ed.  H.  S.  Thayer  (N.Y.:  Hafner,  1953,  224p,  paper 
$1.15,  cloth  $2.25).  Admittedly  expression  in  the  Principia  is 
elliptical;  but  in  other  works,  especially  in  correspondence,  New¬ 
ton’s  style  rivals  that  of  T.  H.  Huxley  in  clarity  and  precision. 
Dr.  Thayer  provides  a  wide  “representation  of  the  interests, 
problems,  and  characteristically  diverse  philosophic  levels  and 
directions  along  which  Newton’s  thoughts  travelled,”  roughly  clas¬ 
sifying  them  under  5  headings.  They  are  preceded  by  an  essay  on 
“What  Isaac  Newton  Started”  by  John  Herman  Randall  Jr.  The 
selection  provided  is  rich  and,  as  is  proper,  centers  on  natural 
science.  Miltonists  would  have  been  interested  had  the  editor  also 
included  something  from  Newton’s  anti-Trinitarian  writings;  but 
for  this  asnect  of  his  thought  they  can  turn  to  H.  John  Mc- 
Lachlan’s  The  Religious  Opinions  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton 
(1941)  and  his  Sir  Isaac  Newton  Theological  Manuscripts.  Dr. 
'Thayer  does  note  one  significant  similarity  in  the  thought  of  the 
scientist  and  the  poet:  as  Milton  in  Christian  Doctrine  asserts 
that  since  man  cannot  know  God  as  He  really  is.  He  has  accom¬ 
modated  Himself  to  our  capacities,  so  Newton  states  that  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  creation  Moses  “described  realities  in  a 
language  artificially  adopted  to  the  sense  of  the  vulgar.” 

(5)  Other  Newton  items:  a  report  by  A.  M.  L.  Munby  in  the 
Newton  Collection  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge  in  Notes  &  Records 
of  the  Royal  Soc.  10(1952)  40-50;  and  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
the  1687  “reissue”  of  Principia  (London:  Wm.  Dawson,  1953). 

RELIGION:  1.  GENERAL:  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment,  ed.  Rouse  &  Neill  (N.Y.:  Westminster;  Lond:  SPCK,  323 
6d) : — Essays  from  contributors  of  many  nations;  capable  on 
the  17C. 

II.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC:  Biographical  Studies  1534-1829  (Bog- 
nor  Regis:  Arundel  Press  for  the  Catholic  Record  Society,  in 
preparation  for  a  dictionary  of  Catholic  history  in  the  British 
Isles),  vol.III,  no.3: — Consideration  of  Thos.  EVERARD’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  devotional  works  into  English  &  of  the  identification  of 
Thos.  PRESTON  with  “Roger  Widdrington,”  supporter  of  the 


Jacobean  oath  of  allegiance./  Wadding  Papers  1614-38,  ed.  B. 
Jennings  (Dublin:  Stationery  Office,  1954,  63s,  716p) : — Light  on 
the  revival  of  the  Church  in  Ireland./An  Elizabethan  Recusant 
House,  ed.  A.  C.  Southern  (London:  Sands,  1954,  6s) : — Cuthbert 
Fursdon’s  translation,  1627,  of  Richard  Smith’s  Latin  life  of  Vis¬ 
countess  Montague  (Rome,  1609) ;  text  in  modernized  spelling; 
intro.  &  notes./Meditations  of  St  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  Canon 
of  Rheims,  founder  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools  (Longmans,  1954,  504p,  28s),  authoritatively  edited  by 
W.  J.  Battersby,  author  of  a  recent  life  of  De  La  Salle./Jean 
Pierre  Camus,  The  Spirit  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  ed.  &  tr.  C.  F. 
Kelley  (Longmans,  1954,  16s6d) : — Abbreviated  text  of  the  Saint’s 
conversation  &  teaching,  originally  published  1639./ TAe  Spiritual 
Maxims  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  ed.  C.  F.  Kelley  (Longmans, 
1954,  8s6d) : — Selected  maxims. 

III.  ANGLICAN :  S.  C.  Carpenter,  The  Church  in  England  597- 
1688  (John  Murray,  1954,  40s) : — An  account,  from  an  Anglican 
viewpoint,  of  how  ordinary  Englishmen  reacted  to  the  theologies  & 
church  governments  imposed  on  them.  It  is  based  on  thorough 
study  of  original  mss.  Dr.  Carpenter  discovers  in  the  Church  of 
England  a  living,  distinctive  composite  which  benefited  devotion- 
ally  from  medieval  contacts  with  continental  Christianity  but  was 
weakened  by  it.  Despite  its  streng;th,  Puritanism,  he  finds,  was 
inadequate  in  its  doctrine  of  God,  largely  erroneous  in  its  tenets 
concerning  man.  The  treatment  of  Laud  is  perceptive:  his  methods 
were  wrong;  his  vision  of  the  Church  was  right./H.  P.  Thompson, 
THOMAS  BRAY  (N.Y.:  Macmillan;  Lond.:  SPCK,  1954,  12s 
6d) : — The  first  competent  life  of  the  philanthropic  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  &  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He  pioneered  the  concern  of  the 
C.  of  E.  for  spiritual  life  abroad  &  campaigned  to  provide  lending 
libraries  for  impoverished  clergymen. 

Gordon  Huelin,  The  Steep  Ascent  of  Heaven.  Some  Characters 
in  Seventeenth  &  Eighteenth  Century  Religious  Life  (London: 
SPCK,  1954,  112p,  4s) : — Short,  eminently  readable  biographies — 
or  distillations  of  biographies — are  paired  or  contrasted  to  bring 
out  the  lives  &  activities  of  great  Anglicans  &  a  few  dissenters 
in  the  17C  and  18C.  Something  like  that  glow  of  innocence  with 
which  Isaac  Walton’s  Lives  are  suffused  characterizes  these  brief 
accounts  of  Evelyn,  Andrewes,  Cosin,  Pearson,  Sancroft,  Ken, 
Herbert,  Ferrar,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Christopher  Wren,  Baxter, 
Fox,  Bunyan,  etc.  It  is  disturbing  to  find  Dryden’s  “daring  pilot 
in  extremity”  quoted  out  of  its  Achitophelian  context,  misapplied 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  and  footnoted  as  the  work  of  M.  W.  Patter¬ 
son.  Recommended  for  non-scholarly  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY  OP  AMERICA  invites  sup¬ 
port:  send  dues  for  patron,  sustaining,  or  regular  membership 
($25,  $10,  or  $4)  to  Josephine  Bennett,  200  E.  66  St.,  NYC  21. 
'The  Society  publishes  Renaissance  News,  ed.  F.  W.  Sternfeld,  and 
Publications,  ed.  Wm.  Peery. 

The  annotations  which  Keats  made  in  his  copy  of  THE  ANAT¬ 
OMY  OF  MELANCHOLY  are  used  by  Robt.  Gittings  in  John 
Keats:  The  Living  Year  (Heineman,  1954,  16s). 

According  to  E.  S.  Turner,  the  FIRST  ADVERTISEMENT  ap¬ 
peared  in  Mercurius  Britannicus  1625  (The  Shocking  History  of 
Advertising,  Dutton,  1953).  He  also  notes  how  James  I  denounced 
extravagant  quack  claims  for  tobacco  as  a  cure  for  agues  and 
inebriety;  how  coffee  in  the  1650’s  was  glorified  as  a  cure  for 
dropsy;  and  how  a  decade  later  dentrifices  were  advertised  to 
fasten  teeth,  sweeten  breath,  and  ward  off  imposthumes. 

MOLIERE’s  Eglogue,  hitherto  unknown  to  scholars,  has  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Henusse  of  Brussels. 

THE  LITERARY  REPOSITORY  is  a  small  quarterly  cum 
catalogue  of  secondhand  books  (2/6  a  year)  issued  by  J.  Stevens 
Cox,  Bookseller,  Beaminster,  Dorset,  England.  No.  1  contains  a 
poem  in  a  17C  hand  written  on  the  end  paper  of  Willoughby’s 
Ornithology,  1678: 

There  was  a  man  lock’d  gold  up  in  a  chest 
and  wrote  thereon  ‘Hie  Meus  Deus  est’ 

His  maid  it  seems  by  chance  the  same  did  spy 
and  glad  she  was  that  gold  therein  did  lye 
She  smil’d  took  out  the  coin  and  wrote  thereon 
Surrectus  est,  your  God  is  Risn  and  gone. 

Mr.  Cox  also  prints  some  toothache  remedies  from  an  unpub¬ 
lished  ms  entitled  A  Booke  conteyning  divers  excellent  and  ap¬ 
proved  Remedyes  in  Phisique  Etc.  of  Hugh  Napkyn  Chyrurgian 
and  Maister  Anatomie  1631.  One  of  the  toothache  remedies  is 
powdered  “arsnicke  otherwise  called  Rats-bane”  steeped  in  vinegar 
and  then  mixed  with  “Salt-Peter  and  Bole-Armoniake”  and  4 
drams  of  “Earth  Wormes”  until  “it  be  like  Past  or  Dowe.” 
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Vol.  I,  no.  2,  Autumn,  1954.  Edited  by  JAMES  R.  NAIDEN  and 
J.  Max  Patrick;  written  by  JRN  except  when  otherwise  initialled. 
Published  quarterly  with  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  NEWS. 
Joint  subscription:  $1  per  year  sent  to  J.  Max  Patrick,  Queens 
College,  Flushing  67,  N.Y. 

REPORTS  ON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  MODERN  LATIN  LIT¬ 
ERATURE:  I.  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURIES.  (1)  An  edition  of  an  early  form  of  Scriptorum  lUua- 
trium  Libri  by  SICCO  POLENTON,  an  early  history  of  Latin 
literature  to  the  15C  was  prepared  in  1953  by  Paul  Pascal  as  a 
North  Carolina  dissertation  (unpublished).  The  later  form  of  the 
work  has  b^n  edited  by  Ullman. 

(2)  GIOVANNI  MOCCIA  and  GIOVANNI  QUATRARIO,  2 
minor  poets  who  lived  into  the  15C,  are  described  briefly  in  A. 
Altamura,  La  Letteratura  dell’etd  Angioina,  Napoli,  S.  Viti,  1952. 
Some  short  unpublished  pieces  by  Leontius  Pilatus,  Paulus  de 
Perusio,  Bartholomaeus  de  Regno,  &  Franciscus  de  Fiano  con¬ 
clude  the  volume. 

(3)  John  Durkan,  “THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  HUMANISM  IN 
SCOTLAND,”  Innea  Review  (Scot.Cath.Hist. Ass.)  4(1953)  5- 
24: — A  sketch  which  “ought  to  remove  two  prevalent  misconcep¬ 
tions — that  the  Renaissance  was  only  felt  in  Scotland  for  a  brief 
period  at  the  court  of  James  IV,  and  that  it  influenced  a  few  and 
mainly  Protestant  flgures  like  G.  Buchanan  shortly  before  1560, 
and  that  therefore  its  full  tide  was  not  felt  until  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation  had  swept  the  clerical  opposition  out  of  control.”  Durkan 
discusses  15C  precursors  of  humanism  in  Scotland — Archibald 
Whitelaw,  W.  Scheves  (Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews),  W.  Elphin- 
stone.  Hector  Boece,  and  David  Lowis.  Also  discussed  are  John 
Major  &  his  circle  of  scholastic  thinkers,  including  James  Foulis, 
whose  Calamitoaae  peatis  Elega  deploratio  is  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
positions  listed  in  Bradner.  Gavin  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Florence  Wilson,  A.  Hay,  and  the  Italian  G.  Ferrerri  are 
mentioned.  Appendices  give  lists  of  books  in  the  libraries  of 
^heves  and  Kinloss  Abbey,  in  which  the  shift  of  interest  from 
older  scholastic  writers  can  easily  be  observed. 

(4)  A.  B.  Ferruolo  illustrates  the  ideas  of  POLIZIANO’s  Stanze 
per  la  Gioatra  by  citations  from  Latin  compositions  of  Ficino, 
Pico,  Salutati,  Alberti,  de  Monectis,  &  Marullus,  in  “A  Trend  in 
Ren.  Thought  &  Art:  Poliziano’s  Stanze  .  .  .”  Romanic  Rev.  44:4 
(D  53)  246-56. 

(5)  Beatrice  Reynolds,  “SHIFTING  CURRENTS  IN  HIS¬ 
TORICAL  CRITICISM,”  JHI  14:4(0  53)  471-92:— Discusses 
ideas  of  Latin  essayists  collected  in  Artia  Hiatorieae  Penua,  Basel, 
1579.  PONTANUS  considered  history  a  literary  art;  FOX-MOR- 
CILLO  &  PATRIZI  made  it  an  art  to  illustrate  political  theory  & 
g^ovemment;  the  lawyers  BADOUIN  &  JEAN  BODIN  associated 
history  &  law  as  mutually  indispensable.  FOLGIETTA  &  VIPER- 
ANO,  historians  &  latest  in  time,  specifically  departed  from  the 
oratorical  &  philosophical  ideal  toward  the  ideal  of  “truth.” 

(6)  Tammaro  de  Marinis,  LA  BIBLIOTECA  NAPOLETANA 
DEI  Rfi  D’ARAGONA,  4  vols,  Milano:  Hoepli,  about  |400: — 
Vol.  I,  the  history  of  the  library  with  information  on  humanists, 
calligraphers,  miniaturists,  binders,  librarians  who  worked  there. 
Vol.  II,  a  catalog  of  the  mss,  old  inventories,  971  documents.  Vols. 
III-IV,  plates  to  supplement  69  illustrations  &  60  plates  in  I  and 
22  plates  in  II.  The  author  has  reconstructed  with  much  labor  the 
contents  (now  scattered)  of  that  famous  institution. 

(7)  L.  Bradner,  “THE  NEO-LATIN  EPIGRAM  IN  ITALY  IN 
THE  16C,”  Medievalia  et  Humaniatiea  8(J  54): — This  survey, 
based  on  printed  materials,  introduces  some  major  poems  &  some 
fundamental  conclusions.  New  is  his  belief  that  the  Greek  an¬ 
thology  taught  poets  to  write  concisely  &  pointedly;  the  influence 
of  Catullus  lived  on,  of  course;  the  15C  epigram  is  lyrical  rather 
than  satirical. 

(8)  Hans  Baron,  “A  Struggle  for  Liberty  in  the  Renaissance,” 
Am.Hist.Rev.  68(1953)  265-89,  544-70: — Surveys  works  of  Latin 
publicists  &  political  orations  in  Florence,  Venice,  &  Milan. 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  (1)  THEODORE  BEZA  suppressed 
many  of  his  verses.  F.  Aubert,  J.  Broussard,  &  H.  Meylan  have 
printed  an  early  collection  of  his  poetry,  giving  titles  only  of 
known  poems,  &  a  full  text  of  new  ones.  Though  a  few  are  well 
done,  the  poems  are  not  noteworthy  in  a  literary  sense,  &  Beza’s 
stature  as  a  poet  is  not  changed.  “Un  premier  receuil  de  po4sies 
Latines  de  .  .  .  B^e,”  Bibl.  d’Hum.  et  Ren.  15,  164-91,  257-94 

(2)  Recent  scholarship  on  THOMAS  MORE  is  assessed  by 
R.  J.  Schoeck  in  The  Month  (London),  Jan.l954./Schoeck  tells 
about  “An  Unnoticed  Biography  of  Thomas  More”  in  Latin  by 
Bishop  G.  M.  Gratianus  (1537-1611)  in  his  De  eaaibna  virorum 


illuatrium.  It  emphasizes  More’s  legal  studies  &  tells  his  life  in 
the  tradition  of  Lydgate’s  Fall  of  Prineea.  Cf.  EngEtuda.  34:3 
(Ju  53)  115-27/Father  Surtz  in  “Thomas  More  &  the  Great  Books” 
PQ  32:l(Ja  53)  43-57  compares  Hythloday’s  catalog  of  Greek 
works  with  Elyot’s  program  of  classical  studies  &  Erasmus’  plan 
in  De  Ratione  Studii,  Eccleaiaatea,  &  Method  of  True  Theology. 
Surtz  believes  the  prominence  given  to  medical  writers  is  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  Thos.  Linacre  &  that  the  Utopia  contains  propaganda 
for  Greek  studies.  In  “Sir  Thomas  More  &  his  Utopian  Embassy 
of  1515,”  CathJIiat.Rev.  39:3(0  53)  272-97,  Surtz  gives  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  the  opening  pages  of  the  Utopia,  identifies 
the  Flemish  commissioners  with  whom  More  dealt,  explains  the 
complicated  matter  of  the  embassy,  &  infers  that  M’s  contact  with 
international  politics  led  him  to  think  of  a  country  where  reason 
would  prevail.  The  resulting  knowledge  puts  a  historical  frame¬ 
work  around  some  of  the  letters  &  epigrams. 

L.  Bradner  &  C.  A.  Lynch,  LATIN  EPIGRAMS  OF  THOMAS 
MORE  (U.  of  Chicago  P,  1953) : — A  thorough  reappraisal  of  the 
sources  of  More’s  epigrams  (chiefly  the  Planudean  anthology) ; 
estimate  of  his  originality;  a  definitive  text,  translation,  notes. 
More’s  quarrel  with  Brixius  on  stylistic  &  grammatical  faults  in 
the  epigrams  is  well  presented.  The  readable  prose  translation 
tends  to  be  literal.  The  authors  present  appropriately  “incom¬ 
parably  the  best  book  of  Latin  epigrams  in  the  16C.” 

(3)  Tullio  Gregori  (ed),  “L’Apologia  ad  Censuram  di  FRAN¬ 
CESCO  PATRIZI,”  Rinaacimento  4.89-104: — Partial  text,  p.92- 
101,  &  summary  of  the  defence  which  Patritius  made  against 
charges  of  heterodoxy,  dated  before  Nov.  1591. 

(4)  The  DIFFICULTY  OF  ATTRIBUTION  of  short  poems  by 
Latin  writers  is  assessed  by  V.  Saulnier,  “Remarques  sur  la  tra¬ 
dition  des  texts  de  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais,”  BuLAaa.GHude  June 
53. 

(5)  Band  IV  of  Die  Amerbaeh  Korreapondenz,  Basel,  Universi- 
tats-Verlag,  51 5p,  appeared  in  1953. 

(6)  VADIANUS  (JOACHIM  VON  WATT),  Lateiniaehe  Reden, 
ed.  M  Gabathuler,  Fehr’schen  Buchhandlung,  St.  Gallen,  1935, 
234p: — This  excellent  ed.  of  the  5  Latin  orations  of  Vadianus,  de¬ 
livered  before  1518  in  the  Vienna  period,  is  vol.  Ill  of  the  Vadien- 
Studien  ed.  Werner  Naf.  It  provides  literary,  religious  &  political 
background,  Uberlieferungsgeschichte,  text,  apparatus,  German 
version,  detailed  notes. 

(7)  E.  F.  Hirsch,  “The  Friendship  of  the  Reform  Cardinals  in 
Italy  with  DAMIAO  DE  GOES,”  PAPS  97:2(Ap  53)  172-83:— 
In  the  Italian  period  of  the  Portuguese  humanist’s  life,  he  studied 
under  L.  Bonamicus,  was  a  friend  &  correspondent  of  G.  Sabinus, 
C.  Madruzzo,  Cardinal  Pole,  Cardinal  Bembo,  etc.  /These  same 
humanist  cardinals  and  Contarini,  Sadolet  &  their  circle,  objects 
of  intense  interest  in  a  day  when  the  spirit  of  accommodation  is 
praised,  are  studied  by  Eva  M.  Jung,  “Evangelism  in  16C  Italy,” 
JHI  15:4(1953)  511-27;  she  traces  the  short  history  of  Evan¬ 
gelism  in  Italy  1532-42  &  the  failures  of  its  adherents,  all  promi¬ 
nent  as  Latin  writers.  /De  Goes  &  later  writers  are  studied  by 
Sarah  A.  Dickson,  “Panacea  or  Precious  Bane,  Tobacco  in  16C 
Literature,”  BulJI.Y.Pub.Lib.  57,  no.8-12,  to  be  continued. 

(8)  L.  V.  Ryan,  “The  HADDON-OSORIO  Controversy  1563- 
83,”  Church  Hiat.  22:2(Jn  53)  3-15: — In  the  dispute  between 
WALTER  H ADDON  in  England  and  OSORIUS  the  Portuguese 
Bishop  &  eminent  Ciceronian  over  the  Elizabethan  church  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  theological  content  of  the  writings  was  nil,  but  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  rhetorical  rivalry;  Englishmen  thought  Had- 
don  a  match  in  controversy  for  the  leading  continental  stylist. 
/Ryan  in  “Walter  Haddon;  Elizabethan  Latinist,”  HLQ,  17:2(F 
54)  99-124,  gives  a  bibliography  &  agrees  with  Mann  &  Bradner 
that  H’s  poetic  powers  were  modest;  but  Haddon  interested  con¬ 
temporaries  with  new  themes  of  a  patriotic  type:  England  is  the 
nation  most  beloved  by  God,  with  a  glorious  destiny  if  Englishmen 
will  prove  themselves  worthy — a  theme  reiterant  in  Milton’s 
works.  Haddon’s  popularity  ceased  when  vernacular  authors  sur¬ 
passed  him  on  the  same  ground. 

16TH  &  17TH  CENTURIES  (1)  Donald  L.  Clark,  “The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  Progymnasmata  in  16C  &  17C  Grammar  Schools,” 
Speech  Monographa  19:4(Nov.52) : — Textbooks  of  elementary 
exercises  in  prose  used  in  16C  &  17C  schools  were  graded  from 
the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  moving  through  narrative,  exposi¬ 
tion,  argumentation,  praise  &  dispraise,  comparison,  impersonation, 
description,  deliberative  oratory,  and  legislation.  Hermog^enes’  De 
Arte  Rhetorica  appeared  in  4  Latin  translations,  1538-1614; 
Theon’s  Progymnaamata  in  Latin  rose  only  to  fall  promptly  in 
popularity.  There  were  at  least  114  printings  of  Aphthonius  in 
Latin,  a  popularity  due  to  his  model  themes.  His  textbook  rose 
with  the  Lily  grammars  as  part  of  the  new  movement  in  human¬ 
istic  training  led  by  Erasmus  and  coincided  with  the  rise  of 
Ramist  rhetoric-logic,  and  it  fell  from  usage  in  the  1680’s  with 
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the  end  of  the  Ramian  epoch — partly  because  of  opposition  from 
Mientists,  partly  perhaps  influenced  by  Milton’s  attack  on  “forc¬ 
ing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  Theams.” — JMP 
(2)  DeWitt  T.  Starnes,  RENAISSANCE  DICTIONARIES 
ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN-ENGLISH  (Austin:  University 
of  Texas  Press,  1954,  440p,  $6)  admirably  fills  a  serious  deficiency 
in  lexicographical  history.  The  student  who  wishes  to  trace  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  an  etymology  through  16C  and  17C  dic¬ 
tionaries  now  has  a  guide  to  their  chronolog^y  and  intricate  inter¬ 
relationships.  Unfortunately  the  removal  of  this  initial  difficulty 
still  leaves  him  the  problem  of  finding  the  texts  themselves;  for 
no  library  has  a  complete  collection  of  them.  Not  the  least  of  Dr. 
Starnes’  achievements  is  his  tracking  down  of  these  texts.  He 
has  laid  a  scholarly  foundation  from  which  further  investigations 
into  this  important  but  relatively  neglected  field  may  begin.  His 
study  of  the  development  of  English-Latin  and  Latin-English 
lexic^raphy  from  the  mid-16C  to  Ainsworth’s  Thesaurus,  1736, 
also  illuminates  the  history  of  English  dictionaries  and  is  helpful 
to  anyone  seeking  to  discover  the  impact  of  forei^  lan^ages  on 
English  vocabulary.  A  list  of  his  chapter  headings  g;ives  some 
notion  of  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  work.  16C: — Prompt- 
orium  parvulorum;  Catholicon  Anglicum;  Medulla  grammatice ; 
Ortus  voeabulorum;  Stanbridge’s  Vocabula  &  Vulgaria.  16C: — 
Elyot’s  Dictionary;  Bibliotheca  Eliotae;  Cooper’s  Thesaurus; 
Morelius’  Verborum  Latinorum  cum  Graecis  Anglieisque;  Thomas’s 
Dictionarium;  Veron’s  Dictionariolum  puerorum;  Huloet’s  Abece- 
darium;  Withals’  Shorte  Dictionarie;  Baret’s  Alvearie;  Rider’s 
Biblioteca  schoUistica.  17C: — The  Rider-Holyoke  Dictionaries; 
Wase’s  Dictionarium  minus;  Gouldman’s  Copious  Dictionary; 
Holyoke’s  Large  Dictionary;  Cole’s  Dictionary;  Littleton’s  Latine 
Dictionary;  Ainsworth’s  Thesaurus.  Starnes  traces  the  history  of 
these  texts  and,  as  far  as  possible,  notes  sources,  borrowings, 
sample  definitions,  usages,  illustrations,  proper  names,  proverbs, 
pseudo-natural  history,  mythology,  and  the  evolution  of  principles 
of  lexicography. 

The  16C  saw  tremendous  activity  in  the  compilation  of  glos¬ 
saries,  vocabularies  &  dictionaries.  They  dealt  not  with  the  new 
learning  but  the  living  Latin  of  Church,  State,  and  the  old  learn¬ 
ing.  Elyot  first  attempted  a  Latin-English  dictionary  commen¬ 
surate  with  needs  incident  to  the  new  learning.  He  wavered  be¬ 
tween  etymological  and  alphabetical  organization,  finally  settling 
on  the  latter.  Also  during  the  16C  there  was  growing  attention  to 
Latin  pronunciation  &  etymology  and  gradual  increase  in  the  use 
of  classical  examples.  Other  features  of  16C  dictionaries  were  the 
exemplification  of  synonymy  &  copia,  extensive  use  of  proverbs,  & 
introduction  of  proper  names  with  historical  &  legendary  matter. 
Dictionary-makers  of  the  first  half  of  the  17C  introduced  much 
medieval  matter  &  thus  tended  to  move  away  from  classicism.  In 
the  Restoration,  Wase,  Coles,  Littleton,  &  the  Cambridge  editors 
re-emphasized  the  ideal  of  classical  Latin  but  made  little  progress 
toward  realizing  it.  “It  remained  for  Ainsworth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18C  ...  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  for  a  classical  Latin 
dictionary  and  meticulously  to  carry  out  the  plan.’’ 

Concerning  MILTON’s  alleged  contribution  to  A  New  Dic¬ 
tionary,  1693,  Starnes,  having  observed  that  the  work  is  only  a 
revision  of  Littleton’s  Latine  Dictionary,  comments,  “As  far  as  I 
can  determine,  Milton  is  nowhere  cited  in  the  entries;  the  citation 
of  authorities  used  by  Milton,  such  as  Tully,  Livy,  and  Caesar, 
does  not  help  us  to  determine  whether  his  manuscript,  if  in 
existence  at  this  time,  contributed  anything  to  the  Cambridge 
text.  Since  the  editors  tend  to  follow  printed  dictionaries,  and 
since  the  augmentations  are  not  so  large  as  to  have  received  much 
help  from  a  three-volume  manuscript,  we  may  discount  their 
claims.”— ^MP 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (1)  Modern  Latin  infiuence 
reached  as  far  as  CHINA  where,  according  to  A.  Retif,  “Une 
biblioth^que  de  la  Renaissance  en  Chine,”  BuLAss.G.BudS  (Oct. 
63)  113-26,  a  collection  of  vernacular  &  Latin  works  was  the  first 
contact  of  China  with  the  intellect  of  the  West.  His  statements  of 
the  importance  of  these  books  are  undocumented,  but  catalogues 
of  Imperial  libraries  made  by  other  Jesuit  scholars  such  as  Henri 
Bemard-Maitre  indicate  that  Chinese  court  circles  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  West.  One  of  the  treaties  be¬ 
tween  China  &  Russia  was  composed  in  Latin:  parts  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  must  have  been  familiar  with  western  diplo¬ 
matic  terminology.  Knowledge  of  the  East  came  to  Europe  through 
Latin  works  of  the  Portuguese  &  Jesuits;  e.g.,  in  1963  appeared 
China  in  the  16C:  the  Journals  of  Matthew  Ricci,  158S-1610.  trans. 
from  Latin  by  Louis  J.  Gallagher  (Random  House). 

(2)  James  Craigie,  “The  Latin  Folio  of  King  James’s  Prose 
Worto,”  Edinburgh  BiblioBoc.Tr.  3(1962)  17-30: — The  1619  Latin 
folio  derives  from  the  English  folio  of  1616;  the  translation  is 
said  to  be  by  Thos  Read  (James’s  Latin  Sec’y)  &  Patrick  Young 
(superintendent  of  J’s  library).  The  Latin  folio  (ST  14346)  is  in 
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3  forms,  published  (1)  before  May,  1619;  (2)  early  1619/20;  (3) 
about  May  1620. — ME 

MATHIAS  CASIMIRE  SARBIEWSKI,  The  Odes  of  Casi- 
mire.  Translated  by  G.  Nils,  16A6  (Augustan  Reprint  Soc.,  no.44; 
Los  Angeles),  contains  the  Latin  text  and  Hils’s  English  transla¬ 
tions  into  English  verse  of  a  few  poems  by  the  Polish  poet.  Sar- 
biewski  was  also  translated  by  VAUGHAN  1661,  SHERBURNE 
1651,  WATTS  1706,  THOMAS  BROWN  1707,  &  JOHN  HUGHES 
1720.  According  to  the  introduction  by  Maren  Sofie  Roestvig,  Oslo, 
COWLEY,  BENLOWES,  &  some  authors  in  an  Oxford  miscellany 
of  1685  also  show  S’s  infiuence:  his  invention  of  the  philosophic 
lyric,  investing  the  scenes  of  nature  with  moral  and  spiritual 
significance,  found  acceptance,  imitation,  and  appreciation  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Dr.  Roestvig  promises  to  trace  S’s  poetical  infiuence  and 
function  as  a  transmitter  of  Hermetic  ideas  into  England  up  to 
the  time  of  Coleridge,  in  a  forthcoming  volume.  Judging  from 
this  short  introduction,  it  will  be  an  informative  work. 

The  origin,  development,  purpose,  and  diffusion  of  Ratio 
Discendi  et  Docendi  (Paris,  1692)  by  JOUVANCY  (lUVENCIUS) 
are  traced  by  P.-F.  de  Dainville  in  Archivum  Historieum  Sodetatis 
Jesu  20(1951)  1-58.  The  book  derives  in  part  from  Sacchini’s 
Paraenesis  1626.  The  2nd  ed.  1703  exercised  a  vast  influence  &  is 
remarkable  for  its  concessions  to  non-classical  subject  matter — 
commendation  of  Moli^re,  for  example.  However,  Jouvancy’s  aim 
was  to  preserve  classical  education  in  both  Latin  &  Greek.  The 
effect  of  his  concessions  to  history,  science,  geography,  and  the 
students’  maternal  language  was  to  hasten  the  development  of 
other  manuals  on  instruction  which  made  further  concessions  to 
the  modern  spirit.  According  to  Dainville,  Jouvancy’s  manual  & 
his  superiors’  regulations  retarded  the  educational  revolution. 
The  Ratio  Studiorum,  then,  is  the  last  testament  of  Humanism; 
its  firmness  of  the  classical  ideal  at  the  end  of  the  17C  testifies 
for  the  enormous  prestige  of  the  classics  at  that  late  hour  and 
the  still  tentative  status  even  of  French  culture. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  (1)  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Amsterdam  has  published  a  list  of  PRIZE  WINNING  LATIN 
POEMS  1846-1963;  1953  winners  were  H.  Camaiori,  N.  Martinelli, 
J.  B.  Pigati;  gold  medallists  since  1945  are  V.  Genovesi,  N. 
Martinelli,  J.  B.  Pighi,  J.  B,  Pigati.  Considerable  scholarly  work 
has  been  published  about  the  poetry  of  these  contests.  See  the 
bibliography  appended  to  Luigi  Alfonsi,  “Forme  e  caratteri  della 
poesia  latina  moderna,”  Pacdeia  1947. 

(2)  Johannes  Gaertner  defends  a  NOVEL  TYPE  OF  LATIN 
POETRY  exemplified  in  his  own  poems:  “The  Lyrical  Possibilities 
of  Post-Classical  Latin,”  Classical  Weekly  46:11  (Mch  9,53)  161-5. 
Gaertner’s  privately  published,  predominantly  religious  “12  Latin 
Poems”  employ  rhyme  &  rhythm  but  neglect  quantity — success¬ 
fully,  in  our  opinion. 


